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an important new factor in 
livestock marketing — both 
now and for the future. 


The Interstate Commerce Com- 
mission, after full investigation, 
has ordered reduced freight rates 
on fresh meat and packing house 
products from DENVER and other 
midwest packing centers to the 
West Coast, effective September 
10, 1945. 


This reduction is of momentous importance to the livestock pro- 
ducers in the DENVER area—Wyoming, Western Nebraska, 
Western Kansas and Colorado livestock growers are now assured 
that DENVER packers can compete with West Coast order 
buyers on more equitable terms for fat cattle and hogs. We look 
for strong competition to be the rule and earnestly predict that 
DENVER in a short time will be the price basing point for 
oe See just as it now is for livestock in the DENVER 
REA. ~*> 


WATCH DENVER'S PACKING HOUSES GROW 


SHIP 'EM ALL TO DENVER 
The Denver Union Stock Yard Co. 
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BLACKLEG 
Destroyer of Beef Calves 
This deadly infection is almost 
everywhere. The only safety is 
to vaccinate. Blackleg losses are 
practically eliminated wherever 
Franklin Concentrated Culture 
Blackleg Bacterin is used. 10c. 


MALIGNANT EDEMA 


Very similar to Blackleg, yet a 
different organism. So a dose for 
this deceptive disease is combined 
with an immunizing dose for 
Blackleg in Franklin Clostridium 
Chauvei Septicus Bacterin. The 
result is double protection for 
the price of one. 10c per dose. 
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FRANKLIN Products 


Give Stockmen 


Top Scientific Safeguards 


C)WNERS of livestock get the benefit of unsurpassed quality in 
disease prevention products when they use the Franklin brand. 
Nothing better for scientific disease control can be had anywhere. 
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With these safeguards stockmen avoid losses from infections and from 
parasites that mean vast savings. FRANKLIN Products are dependable. 
Inexpensive. Easy to use. Readily obtained from local 

Drug Store authorized agencies. 


BORIGINAL BLACKLEG BACTERM 
M Franklin Serum Co. 
“AMARILLO, 
The latest Franklin catalog probably shows items with 
which you may not be familiar and which might be just * VACCINES AND.SUPP 
what you need to avoid serious loss. Copies on request.  * eal 


O.M. FRANKLIN SERUM COMPANY 


CENVER KANSASCITY WICHITA AMARILLO FT. WORTH EL PASO 
MARFA ALLIANCE SALTLAKECITY LOS ANGELES CALGARY 


See your local ane RS 
Drug Store Franklin Dealer. &.  B : ce 
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FIGURES FROM N. D. 
We know Texas is a very large state. 
We are sure it has great numbers of 


cattle on its range. But we do not 
believe the statement under the char 
on page 24 of your July edition which 
says “the 7 per cent increase in Texas 
is considerably greater in actual cattle 
numbers than a similar 138 
increase in North Dakota.” 


My figures may be wrong—I am ep. 
closing them for your inspection—but 
they show that the actual number of 
the increase is greater in North Dakota 
than in Texas. 


Jan. 1, 1945, beef cow numbers in N, D, 
283,000, equal 238 per cent of 1939-41 num- 
bers; 283,000 divided by 2.38 equals 118,908 
beef cows in N. D. in base period. 118,908 from 
283,000 equals 164,092, the increase in N, DP, 
beef cow numbers. 

Jan. 1, 1945, beef cow numbers in Texas, 
2,460,000, equal 107 per cent of 1939-41 nun- 
bers; 2,460,000 divided by 1.07 equals 2,299,065 
beef cows in Texas in base period; 2,299,065 
from 2,460,000 equals 160,935, the increase in 
Texas beef cow numbers. 


—JOHN C. SPAULDING, Dickinson, N.D. 


per cent 


WE’RE HAPPY TO COMPLY 


Money order enclosed, for which place 
me on your subscription list to the Pro- 
DUCER for three years. Only wish I 
could have known this sooner (new reg- 
ulations require subscription requests be 
made in writing for overseas destina- 
tions.—Ed.); missing a copy is just like 
getting no mail from home.—S/Sgt. 
CHESTER G. COFFEE, % P.M., New York. 





MORE TROUBLE BREWING? 


Weather is very backward in this sec- 
tion, especially for corn, Pasture, hay 
and oat crops are good, however. Few 
cattle are on feed and the number is 
getting smaller each day. Not many are 
going back to the country as present 

(Continued on page 35) 
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Tariff Reductions 


HILE the country in general has been relieved at the 
sense approach our new President has made 
to most of the major problems, both domestic and foreign, 
which confronted him when he stepped into the White House, 
there is considerable concern over the fact that one of the 
first tests of the new administration in its relations with 
Congress was the passage of the bill to extend the Reciprocal 
Trade Act for three years, and in addition grant the execu- 
tive the power to make further cuts of 50 per cent in any 
tariff rate from the rates in effect on Jan. 1, 1945. This fight 


common 


was won only by the exertion of every force at the disposal 
of the administration. Democrats were exhorted to stay with 
the President on this first legislative test. Many who would 
have preferred to vote against the 50 per cent tariff cut pro- 


vision yielded to this demand. It was by no means, however, 
a straight party issue as in the Senate particularly many of 
the western Democrats stood pat and voted against the tariff 
cut provision, realizing the threat it carried to the two most 
important industries of their region—livestock and mining— 
while in the East several of the Republican senators, mostly 
from the ranks of those recently elected, voted in favor of 
the reciprocal trade program. 


The main divergence from the pattern of the past in tar- 
iff battles was in the eastern area. There has been a no- 
ticeable weakening on the part of manufacturers and indus- 
trialists in their attitude toward the tariff. In the past this 
section of the country has been the stronghold of the protec- 
tionists. They have demanded free raw materials and high 
protective tariffs on their manufactured products and this 
policy years ago brought the agriculture of this country to 
the brink of ruin. 

It would appear that two major developments may have 
softened them up a bit in their tariff thinking: First, for 
several years now they have been the beneficiaries of tre- 
mendous wartime contracts unlike agricultural producers who 
in the main are asked to stand the risk incident to expanding 
production, and the inevitable increases in cost of same which 
accompany a war. These manufacturers have cost-plus con- 
tracts or high-profit contracts and they have made money by 
the barrel. Second, they appear to have been lured with the 
idea that a peacetime economy can be developed with the 
help of international trade that will not drop off too sharply 
from the levels of a wartime economy. 

As opposed to this deflection (Please turn to page 27) 





Feed Prospects 
shortages are being forecast by some ob- 


EVERE 
S servers. They take a gloomy view of the midseason gov- 
ernment crop report and cite the expanded livestock feeding 
programs. But they do not dwell on the bright spots. 

While it would be folly to say there is no danger of a feed 
shortage, the following observations might dispel some un- 
necessary pessimism: 

Corn still has a chance to grow to a better supply than 
the 2,685,328,000-bushel crop indicated in the July 1 crop re- 
port. There has been too much rain and cool weather and 
planting has been delayed. But usually later reports (the 
July report is the first one of the year on corn) show better 
prospects. Last year corn topped the July estimate by 250,- 
000,000 bushels and reached a record (3,228,361,000 bushels) 
in spite of semi-drought conditions in the southeastern Corn 
3elt. 

On the bright side, too, are 1,418,993,000 bushels of oats 
(1,334,376,000 bushels produced in 1944) and a wheat crop that 
will go to a record of 1,128,690,000 bushels (1,078,647,000 
bushels produced last year). Wheat, usually classed as a food 
crop, can play an important part in feeding cattle, hogs and 
poultry. The sale of low-grade wheat for livestock feed, dis- 
continued last April, is expected to be resumed. 

Another grain of salt that can be taken with current re- 
ports is that immature and moldy corn need not be given up 
as lost. Tests have shown gains as rapid on moldy corn as on 
the sound grain and the dry matter of immature corn almost 
as valuable for feeding as that of the mature article. 

So the question is, does the July 1 crop report, even though 
it goes on to indicate the barley crop as 255,671,000 bushels 
(284,426,000 bushels produced last year), justify the aforesaid 
bearish view of the coming feed supply? 


Terminating Subsidies 


é ngee new secretary of agriculture, Clinton P. Anderson, in a 

recent speech said that a way must be found to drop 
food subsidies; that they should be taken off while demand 
is strong. He realizes that when appropriations for subsidies 
cease, as they eventually must, producers stand to lose the 
amount that has been paid on their product and that that 
could ruin many of them. In the case of a beef steer it could 


feed 
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be as much as $3.96 per cwt. The secretary also said that 
he has already started discussion as to the possibilities of the 
eventual removal of all food subsidies. 

This is in happy contrast to our experience with officials 
who have gone merrily along on their expanding plans with 
no concern for the future. Subsidies so far have either been 
increased, as in the case of butter and meat, or have remained 
constant, as in the case of metals—on which they were placed 
to increase production, but metals for some time have been in 
good supply. Nowhere have they been reduced. The meat 
subsidy at first was to cost $436,000,000 a year. Its cost is 
now running more than $650,000,000 a year. 


Cattle producers have never favored subsidies. They have 
repeatedly brought to the attention of government officials 
the danger of the fictitious pricing program. They have sug- 
gested a plan for gradual removal of subsidies on meat with 
compensatory adjustments in wholesale and retail prices of the 
product. They are encouraged to have the secretary of agri- 
culture working along with them in this important matter. 


Packer Newcomers 


= STORES are zoing into the packing business. Recent 
reports, probably not widely circulated, ind‘cate increased 
activity in slaughtering plant purchases by chains. Even at 
the end of 1944, it is revorted, Safeway Stores, Inc., were op- 
erating killing plants at Omaha, Phoenix, El Paso, Seattle, 
Sacramento, San Francisco and Elburn, Ill. The American 
Stores Co., and Kroger Grocery and Baking Co. operate meat 
packing plants. Chains have also stepped into livestock feed- 
ing operations. One of them has gone into the stockyard and 
commission business. 

Just what effect these newcomers will have on the meat 
and livestock industry is hard to say. They surely pose new 
problems for the regular packers and independent meat re- 
tailers. Already the Seattle Retail Meat Dealers Association 
has recorded objections to the chains’ expansion in the 
slaughtering field. The trend may eventually be of direct 
concern to livestock producers. Some feel that the Packers’ 
Consent Decree, which forbids the four big packers from en- 
tering the retail selling field, will sooner or later be involved 
in the problem because as the matter now stands the chain 
stores are allowed to do what these packers cannot do. 
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A Merritt Houghton sketch of the Tatham Ranch on Big Laramie River, 1898. 


CATTLE IN WYOMING 


YOMING — FAMOUS FOR ITS 

early cattle barons, its open range 
policy and its highly organized stock- 
growers’ association—has for 75 years 
exhibited the acme in fine beef produc- 
tion. Lush profits as well as tantalizing 
losses have attended the cattlemen who 
have striven to adjust to the uncertain 
conditions of the range, the climate and 
the market. 


Discovery of Wyoming’s grazing pos- 
sibilities was made as early as 1845 
when the “mountain men” and factors 
of the waning fur trade acquired foot- 
sore oxen from parties migrating west- 
ward, who either traded their stock for 
a meager amount or abandoned them as 
worthless. Foraged for a few months, 
these animals became sleek and fat and 
were subsequently traded to other mi- 
grants on the basis of one good ox for 
two poor ones. With the discovery of 
gold in California in 1848, the Oregon 
and Overland trails became well estab- 
lished and offered lucrative possibilities 
in this newly discovered cattle trade. In 
1859 Horace Greeley, en route to the 
Valley of the Great Salt Lake, reported 
having seen a number of large herds of 
oxen on the forks of the Green River, 
attended by mountaineers who intended 
to make the “best of the West.” He re- 
ported that Jim Bridger had in his pos- 
session nearly 400 such animals. 


Winter foraging gave results almost 
equal to those of the summer range as 
winds blew bare and free from snow the 
nutritive bunchgrass. It is recorded that 
oxen, thin and thought to be of no fur- 
ther value, were turned out to starve by 
migrants who were surprised by the late 
fall blizzards—only to find that in the 
spring as they prepared to move on 
again they encountered their animals, 
not only recuperated, but in sufficiently 
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By Virgil V. Peterson 
Research Associate, Western 
Range Cattle Industry Study 


good condition for completion of the con- 
templated trip westward. Gradually the 
news of this cattleman’s paradise spread 
eastward and south to New Mexico, 
Texas and Mexico. But along with this 
good news went tales of the hazards of 
western life—fighting the Indians and 
coping with the adverse forces of nature. 
This effectively eliminated from most 
pioneering enterprises all but the most 
hardy and venturesome. Energetic young 
men, however, took chances and at- 
tempted to establish themselves in this 
outpost of civilization. Many lost their 
lives in clashes with the Indians, the 
latter of whom had little sympathy for 
men who with scarcely any forethought 
would not only trespass their best hunt- 
ing grounds, but actually expropriate 
them with no consideration of an ex- 
changed compensation or reimbursement 
of any kind. 


The Start of Grazing 


Although trail herds from Texas had 
been driven to Montana via the Bozeman 
Trail as early as 1866, there was scarcely 
any grazing of cattle north of the newly- 
built Union Pacific Railroad prior to 
1869. This area was considered Indian 
country and unsafe. John W. Iliff, how- 
ever, had operated successfully since 
1863 in the area between Cheyenne and 
the South Platte River. In 1869 the first 
Texas cattle were trailed to Cheyenne by 
A. H. “Heck” Reel. One hundred and 
forty-eight head were brought in, branded 
and turned loose on the open range at 
Pole Creek about 20 miles north of Chey- 
enne. The following spring they were 
rounded up and shipped to Chicago, 
bringing top prices as prime beeves. On 


seeing Reel’s success, M. V. Boughton 
purchased 3,000 head of Texas _ long- 
horns in 1870 and trailed them to Bear 
Creek, north of Cheyenne. The following 
year the Carey brothers also brought in 
large herds. By 1873 a “beef bonanza” 
was apparent and the news spread not 
only throughcut North America, but to 
the British Isles and part of the Euro- 
pean continent. This vast expanse of 
grass-covered public domain limited only 
by natural barriers offered prospective 
cattlemen opportunities more alluring 
than those of the gold fields. In the 
early 70’s numerous articles appeared in 
eastern newspapers and magazines viv- 
idly describing the possibilities of the 
cattle business in Wyoming. They gave 
an assurance of a 40 per cent annual 
profit, indicating that losses seldom ex- 
ceeded 2 per cent per annum and that 
the cost of production would not exceed 
$1 per head per year. A fortune awaited 
anyone who had the courage to venture 
forth. 


Peculiarly, these articles did not over- 
rate the hopes and even the realization 
of some of the early stockmen. The 
grass was free and little attention was 
given the cattle except at “roundups” 
at which time the new calf crop was 
branded and the fat beeves selected for 
market. The demand was good, most of 
the cattle being shipped to Chicago for 
slaughter. A few cattlemen had con- 
tracts with the United States goveri- 
ment to supply the military posts. Prof- 
its were enticing. Money was loaned on 
interest rates running as high as 3 per 
cent per month. 


Some of the more aggressive cattle- 
men formed cattle companies and issued 
stock. Such an example is the Ell Seven 
Cattle Company incorporated in 1883 by 
William F. Swan, John Cudahy, George 
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Adams and others with a capital stock 
of $1,000,000. The stock was divided into 
shares of $100 each. A year after its 
organization the company paid a 12 per 
cent dividend on $530,000 representing 
the amount of paid-up stock at that 
time. During 1883, 12 such corporations 


were formed showing a total capitaliza- 
tion of *12,000,000. 

British and Scottish syndicates were 
among these corporations. The absentee 
owners rarely saw their cattle nor the 
land on which they ranged. Reports in- 
dicate that by 1884, 21,000,000 acres of 
land were held and operated in Wyoming 
by 32 foreign firms and_ individuals, 
most of them British and Scotch. The 


famed Tolland Cattle Company ranging 
on Deer Creek and the Swan Land and 
Cattle Company operating on the Chug- 
water were both Scottish-financed. while 
the 76 Ranch on the Powder River, 
owned by Frewan brothers, had its ori- 
gin in London. 


The First Purebreds 

Until 1879 most of the cattle brought 
into Wyoming came from Texas. In that 
year trail herds of short horn stock from 
Oregon began to arrive in the territory. 
Some attempts had been made to cross- 
breed and produce a better strain and in 
general Wyoming cattlemen did more to 
improve the grade of their stock than 
any other group of early western stock 
growers. In 1878 Alex H. Swan imported 
from his ranch in Iowa the first Here- 
ford bulls to be brought to Wyoming. 
Converse, Carey Brothers, and others fol- 
lowed by importing and running pure- 
bred stock. Gradually the Hereford com- 
pletely displaced the longhorn and is to- 
day considered a favorite in most of the 
Wyoming cattle country. 

Wyoming cowmen early realized the 
value as well as the necessity of close 
operation with each other. In November, 
1875, organization of the Laramie County 
Stock Growers’ Association was effected. 
Its rapid expansion brought in member- 
ships from the entire Territory of Wyo- 
ming until, in 1878, it reorganized as the 
Wyoming Stock Growers’ Association, 
subsequently becoming the most power- 
ful organization in Wyoming, as well as 
one of the strongest associations of its 
kind in the nation. Evidence of its in- 
fluence is Shown in the fact that by 1885 
it accounted for 435 members, 168 of 
whom were not of the Territory of Wyo- 
ming. Nineteen states were represented 
in its membership. Significant also is 
the fact that it was highly influential in 
the formation of the United States Bu- 
reau of Animal Industry and the Amer- 
ican Livestock Association. Four mem- 
bers have been governors of Wyoming, 
each of these also representing the terri- 
tory, and subsequently the state, as 
United States senators. It-has been in- 
Strumental in regulating the territorial 
and state laws for the protection of the 
cattlemen, and has incorporated them in- 
to its rules. It has never been closed to 
anyone desiring membership, but obedi- 
ence to its rules has always been manda- 
tory and those who refused invariably 
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found themselves “blacklisted.” 

Through its influence, as early as 1875, 
the fourth legislature enacted laws mak- 
ing it illegal to purchase or slaughter 
unbranded cattle, or to buy, sell or 
slaughter any cattle in Wyoming with- 
out a bill of sale. Fines up to $5,000 
and five to 10 years’ imprisonment were 
the penalties to be imposed on appre- 
hended cattle thieves. Stock inspection 
at shipping points and on ranges was 
provided by the association. Men well 
trained in the detection of changed 
brands or rebrands were employed. 
Cattle not carrying the brand of the 
shipper were confiscated and sold, the 
money being sent to the rightful owner. 
Legislation in 1882 provided a quaran- 
tine act which made it unlawful to bring 
into the territory animals showing evi- 
dence of bovine scourge of any kind. A 
qualified territorial veterinarian was 
provided to make regular inspections. 
This was the first such law passed in 
the western states or territories. While 
it caused some inconvenience to men 
shipping and driving cattle through 
Wyoming to other points, it served to 
keep the Wyoming herds comparatively 
free from disease. 


Reversals in Fortune 
From 1873 to 1885 the cattle industry 
in Wyoming enjoyed its greatest heyday. 


Money flowed freely and _ speculation 
was rife. For 12 years the winters had 
been mild and the grass plentiful. Rus- 
tlers had been dealt with according to 
law or “otherwise,” and the stockman 
had enjoyed almost unchallenged su- 
premacy over the vast public domain. 
But the forces of nature and man turned 
against him and the long process of 
attrition of this great inland empire 
began. Most stockmen were ill-prepared 
to meet the severe winter blizzards of 
1886-87 which set in early, following a 
summer drought such as was unknown 
to even the oldest settlers of Wyoming. 
Supplemental feeding was _ practically 
unheard of and as a result the losses 
were heavy. This condition continued, 
though not as severely, for another two 
winters. Practically every large cattle 
outfit in Wyoming, particularly the 
alien corporations, went bankrupt or 
sold their holdings for a pittance of their 
original value. Many of these absentee 
owners had been unwise and negligent 
managers. Overstocking had often 
ruined the range. The “book count” 
method of accounting for stock made it 
easy for rustlers to operate. Laws were 
passed prohibiting the use of “running 
irons” for branding purposes, but by 
their use the rustler could so skillfully 


(Continued on Page 24) 





Upper view shows the “White Horse Troop,” Big Piney Roundup. 
Below: Mexican cattle on Steward Ranch—MclIntyre Creek. Taken in the 90’s. 
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PART I 

HE MULES SWITCHED AT THE 

flies in the hot Missouri sunshine. 
The mule drivers had stopped to rest 
their teams at the top of the hill, and 
the youngster driving the fleabitten 
grays was having a bit of trouble. The 
old man watched him for a few min- 
utes, then spoke: 

“Son, if you want to get the most out 
of a mule, you must understand him. 
Mules are like people. You have to 
understand them to manage them.” 

Young Jim Reavis looked up. 

“You stay with me, son,” continued 
the old overseer, “and you'll have a 
bunch of men working for you.” 

“Yes,” agreed young Jim, “I’ll have 
men working for me but I won’t be 
driving mules.” 

A short time later 
appeared. 
































Jim Reavis dis- 


The few men ploughing through the 
dusty streets of the little town stopped 
in amazement as the shiny black coach, 
flanked by outriders and drawn by six 
snow-white horses, drew up to the door 
of the one hotel and stopped with a 
flourish. Phoenix was young then, and 
sights like this were not at all usual, 
so news of this new arrival circulated 
quickly. Heads bobbed out of windows 
as a handsome and stately gentleman 
alighted. He must be royalty, conjec- 
tured the populace, as he was dressed 
in rich red velvet in the style of old 
Spain. He assisted a beautifully attired 
senorita from the coach. She was very 
lovely, with large hazel eyes and a cloud 
of silky black hair. Her exquisite grace 
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SITUATED IN THE TERRITORIES 





By M. Riordan 


Spanish ancestry. The couple was ac- 
companied by a retinue of servants that 
anticipated their lord’s and lady’s every 
wish. No wonder there was a stir in 
pioneer Phoenix. 

The Territory of Arizona was large 
and unsettled, and its citizens were for 
the most part frontiersmen bent on ob- 
taining a living from the mines or the 
forests or from the rich farming lands. 
Rumors began to fly. The stately gen- 
tleman was a Spanish grandee, said 
some. Others claimed he was the new 
owner of the Silver King mine. Still 
others insisted that the couple were 
wealthy tourists journeying about the 
country. The surmises were short-lived, 
however, because the identity of the 
handsome man and his beautiful wife 
was soon established. They were the 
baron and baroness de Peralta-Reavis. 
This discovery was coupled with the 
breath-taking proclamation which ap- 
peared soon after their arrival. It read: 

“AVISO: Hearken ye, all men. That 
person or persons now situate on LA 
BARONIA de ARIZONAC, known also 
as the Peralta Grant, will be subject to 
immediate removal unless proper ar- 
rangements are made and set forth as 
a matter of record. By order of The 
Baron, Don James Addison de Peralta- 
Reavis.” 


An Incredible Barony 

This was bad enough but worse news 
was to follow. The baron stated that he 
and his wife had come to claim a great 
estate—the Peralta Grant—left to the 
baroness by her grandfather who traced 
his ownership directly to King Fer- 
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LA BARDNIA npARIZONAC on “PERALTA SHANT" 


pe ARIZONA AND NEW MEXICO 
The modest extent of Reavis’ claim—12,500,000 acres in New Mexico and Arizona. 


Baron of Arizona 
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which they claimed was as large as the 
state of Indiana, stretching from nea; 
the mouth of the Gila River in Arizona 
to its source in New Mexico, taking jy 
the principal towns of the Territory of 
Arizona, with the valleys of the largest 
rivers. The barony as shown on ap 
“official” map was a rectangle, extend- 
ing from a line west of Phoenix, Ariz, 
east to Silver City, N. M. It embraced 
most of the valuable lands of the state, 
including all the forests and mining 
claims, as well as the irrigable lands of 


the territory. The grant comprised 
12,500,000 acres, was 236 miles jn 
length, 78 miles wide. The inhabitants 


of the Territory of Arizona were ap- 
palled. This claim threatened to make 
vassals of them all, and tenants of for- 
mer property owners. Consternation 
spread throughout the “barony.” 

Some scoffed at the baron’s claim, 
Tom Weedin, editor of the Florence Cit- 
izen gave voice to vigorous doubts in a 
scathing editorial concerning both the 
baron and the grant. Hubert Howe 
Bancroft, historian of Arizona, in his 
history published in 1889, ventured the 
suggestion that it was passing strange 
that “the annals of the province (of the 
Territory of Arizona), as recorded, con- 
tained no allusion to Peralta, to the 
Caballero de los Colorados or to the 
Caudal de Hidalgo.” Some of the more 
belligerent ones organized a committee, 
and this armed and irate delegation of 
citzens waited on the sheriff. 

The sheriff was as puzzled as they 
were. 

“What does this fellow mean,” 
growled the men, “trying to put us off 
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The sheriff scratched his head. 

“[’d like to help you, boys,” he said. 
“But I don’t know what I can do.” An 
angry murmur of indignation was his 


only answer. “This hits me, too,” he 
continued. 

“It hits everyone,” replied one old 
sourdough. “Why, this grant includes 
every mine of any size in the whole 
territory. And that ain’t all—every 





Don James Peralta-Reavis 


mine is producing. Why, it even in- 
cludes the Silver King.” 

“It takes every acre of tillable iand 
in the country,” interrupted a farmer, 
“as well of most of the irrigable desert 
lands. There are thousands of acres of 
land under the Gila and the Salt rivers, 
and he claims that, too,” he added in- 
dignantly. “Why, it’s downright rob- 
bery.” 

“It’s a plain case of fraud,’ swore 
the redheaded boss of a new sawmill. 

“Maybe it is, and maybe it ain’t,” 
replied the sheriff. “(He seems too sure 
of himself for it to be a fraud.” 


“Well, I’m sure of myself, too,” said 
an indignant rancher. 


The sheriff nodded understandingly. 
“Come over with me to the United 
States marshal’s office. Maybe he can 
do something.” 

But the United States marshal could 
do nothing. He did not like the situ- 
ation any beter than the frontiersmen 
but he had no remedy. The citizens 
sought legal advice, but they received 
little satisfaction. 

“The United States has to recognize 
these land grants, under the treaty of 
Guadalupe Hidalgo,” they were told. 
“Then we'll fight,” decided the fron- 
tiersman; but they found that their 
hands were tied. The great baron could, 
and would, put them off their lands 
unless his fees were paid, they discov- 
ered. Moreover, they found, too, that 
the baron’s fees were high. He charged 
according to a man’s income. If the 
man was poor and made his living haul- 
ing logs, if he worked for wages in a 
mine, if he swung an ax in the forests, 
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he was taxed accordingly. Thus his fee 
was a mere $500. There was ¢onsid- 
erable grumbling, in spite of the con- 
summate skill and grace and charm of 
Don James Peralta-Reavis. The frontiers- 
man had very little cash and this general 
taxation caused untold hardships for the 
pioneers, hardy frontiersmen though 
they were. Many had to give up and 
move away. Others had to sell cattle 
and stock and mining shares to pay the 
tax. But they got it somehow, and the 
gold began to pour into the coffers of 
the baron. Those who left were soon 
replaced by other tenants who could pay 
the baron’s fees. The Southern Pacific 
was taxed $50,000. The Silver King 
mine paid Don James a similar amount 
for mineral rights. Landowners paid 
tribute in proportion to their means, 
and the baron became wealthy in a few 
months. 


The big corporations, taxed to capa- 
city by Don James, naturally fought 
against paying this tribute. The South- 
ern Pacific and the Globe silver mines 
were determined not to go down with- 
out a struggle. They hired the most dis- 
tinguished lawyers in the country, men 
whose names are still familiar to most 
Americans—men such as Roscoe Conk- 
ling, Collis P. Huntington, Charles 
Crocker, Robert G. Ingersoll and others. 


After all, it was a remarkably large 
area for one man to control—this vast 
expanse of territory, containing over 
2,000 square miles and including some 
of the richest holdings in the state. No 
wonder the mines and the railroad made 
a fight. The Arizona mines were pro- 
ducing tons of gold, silver and copper. 
Money was pouring in for the mine 
owners. The railroads were making 
money, too, shipping ore and cattle and 
machinery, and neither the mines nor 
the railroad had any intention of split- 
ting profits with some interloper. 


A Gay Life 

These eminent lawyers—Conkling, 
Crocker, Huntington and Ingersoll in- 
vestigated the baron’s claim. They 
painstakingly examined the old monas- 
tery documents. The federal govern- 
ment aided in this examination with 
its trained investigators. However, 
everything seemed to be in shape. The 
papers seemed to be authentic, and the 
lawyers rather reluctantly advised their 
clients that the baron’s proofs seemed 
unassailable. Moreover, they suggested 
that Don James’ good will might be a 
valuable asset to both mine owners and 
railroad officials. In order to set the 
example for their clients, the lawyers 
entertained the lovely Dona _ Sofia 
Loreto and Don James in their own 
homes. They made no sacrifice in doing 
this, for both the baron and his charm- 
ing wife were social adjuncts. The Dona 
Sofia had been presented to the proud 
Spanish court as the fourth baroness in 
line of an illustrious ancestry, and the 
heiress to a barony as large as Spain 
itself. 


Actually Don James and Dona Sofia 
spent little time in the Territory of Ari- 


zona. Their visits were always of short 
duration. He let a few contracts, gave 
a few orders to his agents and then he 
and his barones departed, for the terri- 
tory was far from civilization and af- 
forded few comforts and none of the 
luxuries to which they had been ac- 
customed. Don James took his stately 
self and his charming baroness to Cali- 
fornia where he founded several large 
companies for irrigation and other im- 
provements in which he had interested 
capital. Soon he had all the money he 
wanted, and Don James knew how to 
spend it. 

The Peraltas spent their time in trav- 
eling between the Atlantic and the Pa- 
cific oceans in special cars. Their yearly 
expenditure for travel alone was $60,- 
000, for Don James believed that money 
was made to be spent. He gave lavishly 
to charity, frequently leaving $500 to 
$1,000 in the collection plate. He re- 
tained a dozen of the ablest lawyers in 
the United States. He entertained sump- 
tuously. Railroad officials were his in- 
timate friends. He and the Dona Sofia 
were much sought after socially. They 
divided their time, spending certain por- 
tions of the year in each of their four 
fine homes. They spent three months 
in an expensive mansion which they 
owned in St. Louis, and a part of the 
winter they spent in Washington in 
order that they might take their right- 
ful places in Washington official society. 
Here, too, they maintained a fine home. 





Dona Sofia Peralta-Reavis 


They spent their summers in Mexico on 
an extravagantly beautiful estate. They 
owned a fourth home in Madrid, Spain. 
Life for them was one grand round of 
pleasure. When twin sons were born to 
them, Don James sent engraved an- 
nouncements to his friends all over the 
world. The Peralta twins, looking more 
royally Spanish than the royal family 
itself, were dressed in purple velvet as 
became royalty. (One of those sons is 
now fighting somewhere in. the Pacific.) 


The hardy pioneers of Arizona, how- 
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ever, still had no intention of giving 
away their hard-earned money without 
a struggle. They made lusty and fre- 
quent complaints, and those complaints 
were both loud and long. Finally they 
began to get action. A court of private 
land claims was created to act on this 
land claim, as well as others. The case 
was to be investigated. 


Investigation Welcomed 


The don was notified of the impending 
suit and readily agreed, saying, “By all 
means, let us have such a court of in- 
vestigation. Let it review my case. Let 
certified copies again be brought from 
the monasteries abroad, showing the line 
of consanguinity whereby my wife and 
I inherited the barony. I have heard 
rumors of discontent, and I wish my 


people to be happy,” he concluded 
graciously. 
The die-hards, who had been doing 


most of the grumbling sniffed. ‘Much 
he cares about us,” they exclaimed, re- 
reading their contracts with Don James 
for the thirtieth time, which served 
merely to add fuel to their wrath. 
“Let him show his proof,” they said. 
But there was no difficulty about 
proof. Spain, hearing of the difficulties 
of this, her favorite son, determined to 
do what had never before been done. 
She would aid him in an unprecedented 
manner. She therefore offered to send, 
not copies, but the official documents 
themselves for her baron of Arizona. 
The documents were to be taken from 
the monastery vaults, sealed and sent to 


America. Mexico, not to be outdone by 
her mother country, made a_ simila1 
offer, both of which were graciously 


accepted by Don James and Dona Sofia. 

So, after due diplomatic arrangements 
were made, the official documents, yel- 
lowed with age, were sealed, locked in 
steel vaults, and, in charge of a special 
guard and with a special United States 
marshal and a federal judge as cus- 
todians, were brought to Arizona. The 
records were most voluminous, for the 
complete names of all the ancestors and 
relatives who might be even remotely 
involved, in addition to complete descrip- 
tions of the personal appearance of each, 
were given in detail. In detail, too, were 
all the ancestors, described, with dates 
of birth, deaths, and marriages of ail 
the children right down to Dona Sofia 
Loreta,wife of the present baron, Don 
James. Documents traced her ancestry 
back to the very first baron of Arizona 
to whom the grant had originally been 
made by the King of Spain, Fernando 
VI, in 1748, in reward for services rend- 
ered to the crown, conferring on Don 
Miguel Peralta de Cordoba the title 
Baron de los Colorados. The first baron’s 
full title was the Baron de Arizonac, 
Caballero de los Colorados. He was a 
Gentleman of the King’s Chamber (with 
privilege to enter at will), Grandee of 
Spain, Knight of the Military Order of 
Carlos III, and Knight of the Insignia of 
the Royal College of Our Lady of 
Guadalupe. Don Miguel was the legiti- 

(Continued on Page 28) 
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CEILINGS ON CATTLE 


(The address printed below was de- 
livered by American National President 
A. D. Brownfield, at a meeting of the 
Osage County Cattlemen in Pawhuska, 
Okla., June 14.—Eb.) 





A discussion on the subject, ceilings 
on cattle and their relations to the in- 
dustry, involves the price actions on all 
businesses contributing to the processes 
of production, marketing, slaughtering 
and distribution. These four processes 
are so interwoven that any ceiling price 
which affects one adversely automatically 
affects one or the other, or all, in a 
period of time. And any condition that 
forces prices downward or upward even- 
tually works back to the original pro- 
ducer of the animal. A ceiling limiting 
the amount of money one segment may 
obtain for cattle or its product is not 
altogether harmful until the margin of 
profit is so curtailed as to reduce the 
prices received below the cost of produc- 
tion or below the cost of operation. The 
live animal ceilings now applicable at 
the central markets reflect prices to the 
range operator that are not burdensome 
from the price angle. Those producers 
operating through the medium of the 
feedlot, and the processors, many of 
them, have not been so fortunate under 
the scheme of ceiling price controls made 
effective by the OPA. The many changes 
in regulatory controls, and the entire 
plan for controlling prices paid for 
cattle under the many established ranges 
in grades, the use of subsidies as a 
stabilizing influence in lieu of equitable 
prices, the control of slaughterers’ -kill- 
ing operations, set-aside orders, ceiling 
prices for meat at retail, the original 
rollback in price on meats, the lack of 
effective enforcement to stop black 
markets and an over-all ceiling price on 
cattle have been the important factors 
needing sound and permanent adjust- 





ment to obtain proper production and 
satisfactory distribution. 

To enumerate these many changes jp 
price and other regulatory pronounce- 
ments, and their immediate effect upon 
the industry, since the first general 
maximum price regulations issued May 
11, 1942, freezing wholesale and retail 
prices on beef, would make a voluminous 
record. Suffice it to say, with each 
change rose a new and vexing problem 
requiring revision in price to protect 
some segment of the industry whose 
margin of profit was reduced below the 
cost of production. Many reasons may 
be assigned as to why these conditions 
kept continually bobbing up. There are 
two basic ones: First, the price controls 
were applied at the retail level and 
handled back to the grower, using sub- 
sidies to cure maladjustments, instead of 
beginning with the growers and working 
up to the retailers, freezing, at the same 
time prices on all factors involved in 
the many complex influences over pro- 
duction. And second, the prices prevail- 
ing for the month of March, 1942, were 
used for the first price freeze. During 
this month of every year, records of 
killing plants reveal the narrowest 
spread between the lower and _ upper 
grades of beef has usually prevailed. 
Furthermore, when ceiling prices on 
cattle or meat were undertaken, allow- 
ance had to be made for differentials in 
transportation, and in services for the 
many varied channels of distribution 
throughout the country, and more in 
particular these allowances had to be 
made for the many different grades and 
cuts of meat—a job tremendous in size 
and very complicated, and one that our 
marketing system has developed 
throughout the years from trial and 
error with a price mechanism that under 
normal competitive conditions handled 


This registered Hereford bull made the rather phenomenal record of having served 
214 cows during the year 1944. One hundred and five of the calves he has sired = 
now on the ground and are shown with him in the picture. The bull, bred by t - 
Turner Ranch, Sulphur, Okla., is owned by Flat Top Ranch, Walnut Springs, Tex. 
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all the processes of production, market- 
ing, slaughtering and distribution, 
cheaply and efficiently. 


When the control system by price 
manipulation was first instituted, very 
little attention was given to the produc- 
tion angle. Cattle numbers were up and 


there appeared to be enough meat to 
supply the demands of the trade. Feed 
supplies at that time were not too 
plentiful, and the demand for it rose so 
fast that increases were allowed in price 


as an incentive to get quicker and 
greater production. No price ceiling 


basis was worked out so as to give the 
proper relationship between feed and its 
conversion to beef. The result was, as 
time wore on, a wide disparity between 
feed supplies and livestock numbers and 
between feed prices and livestock prices. 
The price relationship between feed and 
its use for production of pork, dairy 
products and beef was left unguarded 
until critical conditions arose forcing 
action on the part of the government. 
There has been some improvement, but 
a suitable and equitable relationship has 
not been accurately developed as yet. 


Feediot Operations 

The ceiling prices that have concerned 
the industry more than all others have 
been those affecting feedlot operations. 
The production of food of all kinds has 
been, and is yet, obtained by the use of 
profit incentive. This was recognized 
when the Price Contro! and Stabilization 
Act was written. After the wholesale 
and retail prices were first fixed and 
allowed to operate for a time, they were 
lowered by 10 per cent, and there they 
remain. Since then the cost of produc- 
ing cattle or beef has risen considerably. 
Increases have been allowed in the price 
of corn, protein concentrates and other 
feedstuffs and labor. These increases 
have been responsible for keeping cattle 
from going on feed. Feeding has been 
on a relatively larger scale—perhaps 
equal to, if not above, normal. The 
department’s figures reveal this fact. 
Yet, nevertheless, if these other costs 
had been held in line, feeding would have 
been on a much larger scale. Feedlot 
production has not been encouraged until 
recently by and through the medium of 
a 50-cent-per-hundred subsidy  an- 
nounced in the new Vinson order. 


This new meat program announced by 
Judge Vinson, subsequent to both of the 
special Senate and House committee re- 
ports, will relieve to some extent the 
squeeze on slaughterers. As to the 
feeders, the announcement that there 
would be no downward revision in the 
overriding ceiling prices or in the 
maximum of the stabilization ranges for 
beef cattle, except bulls, without at least 
Six months’ advance notice provides a 
definite time upon which cattle feeders 
may plan their operations. This will do 
more toward encouraging feeding cattle 
than any previous action on the part of 
the government. If this had been done 
18 months or two years ago, the serious 
meat shortage prevailing today would 
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not be so acute. It would not have been 
completely relieved, however, for the 
demand has increased much faster than 
possible to increase production. It is 
doubted that the 50-cent-per-hundred 
direct subsidy to the feeder is sufficient 
to bring about the desired increase in 
cattle feeding, even though since Jan. 1, 
1945, records reveal a decided increase 
in the movement of feeder type cattle 
from the central markets to the Corn 
Belt states. 


Subsidies 

A discussion of the ceilings on cattle 
and their relation to the industry wouid 
not be complete without 


reference to 





The young prong-horned antelope here 
shown was one which Miss. Fannie 
Perkins raised as a pet in 1918 after 
the tiny fawn had been picked up by 
some cowboys near her Arizona ranch 
and brought to her to rear. Though a 
bright and lovable companion, the little 
fellow eventually died and proved once 
again that it is difficult for wild animals 
to adjust themselves to the ways of 
civilization. 





the subsidy system now being used by 
the government as a method to cure 
maladjustments and effectuate stabil- 
ization. The cattle industry has opposed 
the subsidy systems because of the 
danger likely to overtake it when they 
are removed. These subsidies cannot be 
paid forever. Today, under the recent 
Vinson directive, a subsidy of $3 per 
ewt. is being paid on AA grade cattle, 
$2.95 on A grade, $1.90 on B grade, and 
$1.25 on all other grades. Eventually 
the subsidy method must be withdrawn, 
and what will be the effect when it is 
withdrawn? The industry will immedi- 
ately suffer a price drop of the amount 
of the subsidy. Under normal operations, 
the amount of the subsidy is more than 
the feeder makes on 100 pounds of beef. 
To remove all of it at once could easily 
destroy many feeders and ranchers. A 
way must be found to taper off the 
subsidies and place cattle production and 
processing back on a sound basis. 


Support Prices 

Ceilings have prevented inflationary 
rises, and the use of subsidies has been 
adopted as a national policy to cure 
maladjustments. Now, when the demand 


slides off and surpluses pile up, what 
method is to be used by the government 
to effect stabilization as required under 


the Emergency Price Control and Stabil- 
ization Act? The economy of the live- 
stock industry is dependent today, in 
part, upon the use of subsidies. This 
use leaves our industry in a very vul- 
nerable position. Should we have an 
amendment to the price control act be- 
fore it is again extended that would 
require the administrator to remove 
ceilings when cattle or any commodity 
becomes sufficiently in long supply to 
meet normal demands? If so, by what 
yardstick will the long supply be 
measured? As far as numbers of cattle 
are tabulated, we have that long suppiy 
now; yet there is a short supply of beef. 
Continued support prices under hogs 
will, no doubt, increase hog numbers by 
the end of 1946. If the demand for meat 
has eased off by that time, we may ex- 
pect a downward trend in prices. If not, 
we may expect price control to continue. 
And if continued until an oversupply 
condition overtakes our industry, it 
seems reasonable to think that our in- 
dustry should be safeguarded against 
deflationary drops by the adoption of a 
support price. A support price is noth- 
ing more than a request for subsidies 
from another angle. We have been press- 
ing actively for a government program 
of gradually withdrawing these subsi- 
dies. To ask now for a support price on 
eattle is nothing, more or less, than ask- 
ing for continuance of subsidies. And for 
the government to support the price, 
restrictive measures of production will 
inevitably follow. 

The decision we are faced with is 
whether the support price method could 
be made administratively effective, 
whether the advantages to be gained 
would compensate sufficiently for the 
controls that necessarily would have to 
be imposed upon the industry. Very 
likely, the most that could be hoped for 
would be some kind of purchase program 
or a loan of, say, 90 per cent of parity. 
Under the present parity price as 
figured by the USDA, 90 per cent of the 
parity price for the average years, 1939 
through 1944 inclusive, gives us a price 
on good beef steers at Chicago during 
those years of around $10 to $11.50 per 
ewt. This is about what the price would 
be today if the subsidy amount were 
subtracted. With the present high tax 
rates, the loss of the subsidy could be 
disastrous unless there is a simultaneous 
downward adjustment in taxes. Our in- 
dustry has always survived and pros- 
pered in proportion to labor’s prosperity, 
or in proportion to the upward trend in 
national income. The Congress now is 
very much concerned over the proper 
legal steps to take to bring about fuil 
employment. The present Murray bill, 
if passed, provides an over-all protection 
to private industry and labor. Judge 
Byrnes has reasonably estimated it wiil 
cost around two billion dollars annually 
to protect prices on commodities now 
legally supported 90 per cent of parity. 
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Perhaps it would be economically better 
for the nation for the livestock indstry 
to stake its future economic support on 
the potential demand for its product by 
the appetites of the red-meat-eating 
Americans, and not depend upon the 
federal treasury or upon the taxpayers 
of this nation for support. 


Reconversion Plans 


Because the need for meat is so great, 
livestock producers are doing all possible 
to produce as much as possible and a 
splendid record of increased marketing 
of cattle was made in 1944. Irrespective 
of ceiling prices or overproduction in 
numbers of cattle, hogs and sheep, the 
government wants high production kept 
up right to the time hostilities cease. 
Progress of the war leads us to believe 
the reconversion and _ readjustment 
period is close enough at hand to make 
plans for that time. How far readjust- 
ment plans should go for the long-time 
good of the industry and of the consum- 
ing public is a live issue. Cattle numbers 
are admitted to be too high in propor- 
tion to normal usage for food and in 
proportion to normal feed _ supplies. 
We’ve had increased marketing beyond 
all expectations without corresponding 
reduction in numbers; and we’ve had a 
tremendously increased and unsatisfied 
demand for all kinds of meat; further- 
more, we are unable to estimate the 
duration of this strong demand. So we 
may conclude that it is not too early to 
examine closely and give consideration 
to the current and future position of the 
industry as a partial guide to wise 
management. High values for stock 
have contributed to high land values. 
The war demand has contributed to in- 
creased taxation. In view of these 
developments in recent years, we may 
rightly ask what is the prospect for the 
cattle industry in the years ahead? How 
long will demand be sustained at the 
present level? Has the long cycle in 
numbers turned downward and what will 
the volume in marketing and slaughter- 
ing be? And what is the probable course 
in prices and values? These questions 
cannot be answered with any precision. 
The industry, no doubt, will face new 
conditions and different developments. 
Whatever these may be, it is a safe con- 
clusion that the situation of the cattle 
industry will depend in a considerable 
part on demand conditions largely be- 
yond the control of cattle growers. 
Records of droughts and declining prices 
after the other war clearly suggest the 
desirability from the point of view of 
the cattle growers that it is good busi- 
ness to continue high marketing in a 
period of strong demand such as the 
present. 


Take Advantage 
of Strong Demand 


In closing I should like to emphasize 
the importance of taking advantage of 
the present strong demand for any type 
of cow-brute, and selling a sufficient 
number to retire unduly expanded debts. 
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Should prices on cattle drop by 50 per 
cent, it would take twice as many cattle 
then to pay the debt, and this could 
very easily prove ruinous. Of course, 
there has been decided improvement in 
banking and livestock financing institu- 
tions which can be relied upon for sup- 
port. Yet, this does not alter the facts 
with respect to cattle numbers, demand 
for beef, prices, land values and what a 
reverse condition would exact of cattle 
producers, financing institutions, and of 
the economic condition in general to the 
livestock industry in the years ahead. 


HE FOLLOWING EXCERPTS ARE 

taken from a report of Secretary 
F. E. Mollin to the executive committee 
on activities of the American National 
Live Stock Association: 


OPA Extension—There has _ been 
much talk of more drastic curbs on the 
power of OPA. Extension of the law 
with the major amendments (1) allow- 
ing packers reasonable profit on each 
specie instead of on combined opera- 
tion, (2) permitting interstate ship- 
ments by non-federal inspected plants 
and (3) enlarging the power of the 
secretary of agriculture in food prices, 
do not show great satisfaction in Con- 
gress with administration of the OPA 
but merely that Congress recognizes 
the necessity of price control. 


Ceiling Regulations—Changes in cat- 
tle and beef regulations, which in the 
main have been in the direction of 
increased packer subsidies, will permit 
higher prices in the legitimate sphere; 
but price structure for some time has 
been based to a considerable extent on 
black market operations and, if controls 
work, cattle prices will necessarily 
move down somewhat. Nevertheless, 
legitimate operations will be at higher 
levels. 

Reciprocal Trade—The fact that it 
took extreme pressure to put over the 
reciprocal trade act extension may 
mean that some restraint will be exer- 
cised by the administration in making 
new trade agreements. Secretary of 
Agriculture Anderson has promised to 
do what he can to prevent lower tariffs 
that would hurt agriculture. 

Cattle-Beef Industry Committee—If 
need should arise for action similar to 
that performed in the utility beef pro- 
gram last year, the machinery, in the 
form of the Cattle and Beef Industry 
Committee, is ready and will operate 
as efficiently as in the fall of 1945. It 
will be recalled that last year the pack- 
ers, retailers, the American Meat Insti- 
tute and the Meat Board cooperated 
to clear the decks for efficient market- 
ing of utility beef. 

Support Prices, Subsidies—A poll of 
the executive committee on the matter 





Hereford Futurity Planned 


The Colorado Hereford Classic, shoy 
and sale of the Colorado Hereford Aggp. 
ciation, will be held this year on Oct, 
9-10 at the stock show buildings in Dep. 
ver, Colo. William Ross of Steamboat 
Springs, Colo., will judge the final show. 
ings. With arrangements not as yet 
fully completed, some 55 breeders of 
registered Hereford cattle have already 
consigned approximately 155 head for 
the event, according to J. C. Pritchard, 
manager. 


A MIDYEAR REVIEW 


Accomplishments and Expectations 


of support prices for cattle resulted in 
71 against such a possible program and 
19 for it. If we reach a situation where 
supplies exceed demand it may be pos- 
sible to get some relief through pur- 
chase by the CCC, which would not in- 
volve a further government control. 
There has been much concern over the 
question of how we are to get out from 
under subsidies without a sudden and 
disastrous price decline. At a meeting 
of the Cattle and Beef Industry Com- 
mittee in Denver, July 8-9, tentative 
recommendations were formulated for 
submission to Secretary of Agriculture 
Anderson in Washington. The commit- 
tee met there July 23. 


Marketing—To date grass runs have 
been lighter than last year, doubtless 
due to the lateness of the season, al- 
though there may be some holding up 
to qualify for the 50-cent feeder sub- 
sidy. Best information is that the 
western runs will be heavier than last 
year. It seems more important than 
ever that every effort should be made 
to distribute shipments well as was 
done last year. There is substantial 
indication that feeder demand will be 
improved. The increased activity on 
the part of feeders may be because 
many of them waited too long last 
year. Then some who marketed early 
felt they had made a mistake because 
later prices were better; but had ship- 
ments followed their usual pattern and 
been concentrated heavily in October 
the market would not have held so well. 


Numbers—Information from Wash- 
ington on incomplete population fig- 
ures tends to confirm the livestock re- 
port which showed 81,760,000 cattle on 
hand Jan. 1, 1945. 


Taxes—The National Live Stock Tax 
Committee is taking up a third matter 
of importance: the question of a more 
favorable regulation on conversion 
from a cash receipts basis to a fixed 
unit inventory basis. Two rulings al- 
ready obtained by the committee are 
(1) use of the fixed unit inventory plan 
for income tax purposes and (2) appli- 
cation of capital gains provision to 
sale of all or part of breeding herds. 
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SERVING 


MANY MASTERS 


Meat packers are required to serve 
not one, not two, but four masters: 


(1) They must be the marketing 
agents for livestock producers, 
(2) They must be buying agents 
and manufacturers for consumers, 
(3) They must provide satisfactory 
jobs, steady employment and “So- 
cial Security” for their workers, 
and finally (4) They must conduct 
their business so as to earn a fair 
return on the money invested in it. 


In serving these four masters, 
there are these three requisites: 


(1) Livestock must be obtained in 
adequate amount and at prices 
which bear a definite relationship 
to the prices of the finished prod- 
ucts, (2) An operating personnel, 
competent to do a good job in a 
highly competitive field, must be 
built up and maintained, (3) Sales 
outlets and an efficient sales or- 
ganization must be developed. 


Occasionally, consumers inter- 
ested chiefly in quality and low 
prices overlook the problems in- 





herent in buying at prices which 
will encourage livestock produc- 
tion, and in maintaining an effi- 
cient organization. 


Also occasionally, producers in- 
terested chiefly in profitable prices 
and ease in marketing, overlook 
the problems inherent in maintain- 
ing efficient operating and sales 
organizations and in meeting the 
price and quality demands of a 
very exacting consuming public. 


No packer, however, can remain 
in business unless he meets all 
three requisites. Armour and Com- 
pany has succeeded in meeting 
these requirements for three- 
fourths of a century and that is 
why Armour and Company has 
constantly progressed and has con- 
stantly increased its capacity to 
serve producers and consumers. 


Chea tanes 


President. 


ARMOUR 2nd Company 


CER | August, 1945 
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This mammoth truck, in operation at Albuquerque, has hauled, as typical loads, 61 head of cattle or 150 sacks of wool at 
one time. Probably the world’s longest livestock trailer, it measures 59!2 feet, tractor included. (Photo, Fruehauf Trailer Co.) 


ITH TRUCKS PLAYING THE PRE- 
dominant role in the movement of 
livestock to market, it is weleome news 
that proposals for higher special taxes 
against them were rejected in most in- 
stances where they appeared during 
state legislative sessions throughout the 
country this year, while favorable truck 
tax legislation was enacted in several 
states. 
After the Office of Defense Transpor- 
tation had assailed the measure as “sz 


a 
barrier to the free flow of commerce” 


and warned cf the possibility of  re- 
taliatory action from other states, a 
Maryland bill which would have im- 


posed a 2% per cent gross receipts tax 
on common and contract carries was 
vetoed by Gov. Herbert R. O’Conor. In 
turning down the bill, which would have 
yielded between $250,000 and $400,000, 
O’Conor said he would name a commis- 
sion to evolve a comprehensive and 
equitable system of transportation tax- 
ation. 

Killed by Idaho’s legislature was a 
bill to increase licenses on commercial 
trucks to aid in building a post-war 
highway construction fund. Also de- 
feated was a measure to levy a ton-mile 
tax on trucks and buses. Alabama’s 
legislature rejected a bill to raise truck 
and bus taxes, while lowering passenger- 
car levies. 

Iowa’s legislation did not accept a 
proposal of the Iowa state post-war com- 
mission to expand a present state truck 
compensation tax, while the Kansas leg- 
islature took no action on proposals for 
an increase in light truck license fees 
from $5 to $10, and other truck fees by 
5 per cent. 

A new method of taxing motor carriers 
under which some trucking groups 
would have paid more and others less 
was defeated in Oregon’s legislature. 
Based on a ton-mile theory, with grad- 
uated mills per mile for 12 different 
weight classifications of commercial car- 
riers, the measure was intended to re- 
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TRUCK TAXES 


By BETHUNE JONES 
quire trucks to pay in proportion to the 
use and damage to highways. 

In a number of instances this year 
tax changes welcomed by truck operators 
were enacted by state legislatures. 
Washington state motor carriers were 
pleased by extension of the excise tax 
to include trucks, trailers and buses, in 
lieu of the personal property or ad val- 
orem tax heretofore applied. New Mexi- 
co’s legislature enacted a bill exempting 


truck-tractor from the state mileage 
tax. North Dakota has a new statute 


lowering the truckmile tax scale and per- 
mitting either a truckmile levy or reg- 
ular registration, licensing and listing 
fees at option of the truck operator. 

Florida’s legislature enacted a law 
effecting a 25 per cent reduction in that 
state’s truck mileage tax. Besides ef- 
fecting tax savings for for-hire carries, 
the new measure also will bring sub- 
stantial labor savings by doing away 
with a requirement of records of actual 
number of miles traveled in each county. 
It requires that only the total number of 
miles be reported. 

New Hampshire this year put its rec- 
iprocity agreements on a_ permanent 
basis, while Maine and Arkansas were 
added to the expanding list of states with 
laws granting such truck registration 
reciprocity. 

In one of the few major instances of 
adverse truck tax action by state legis- 
latures this year, Wyoming’s lawmill 
enacted a measure levying compensatory 
ton-mile taxes of 1 mill per ton-mile on 
unladen weight of a truck or tractor, 
1% mills on unladen weight of a semi- 
trailer and 2 mills on the unladen 
weight of a full trailer. Heavy trucks 
also will pay more in Tennessee as a 
result of an upward revision of the 
privilege tax scale embodied in a com- 
panion bill to a measure liberalizing the 
state’s truck size and weight limits. 


Higher fees for heavier trucks also were 
provided in an Illinois bill accompany- 
ing a weight liberalization measure. 

Although state legislators on _ the 
whole this year showed a reluctance to 
burden the trucking industry — with 
heavier special taxes, proposals for 
higher gasoline taxes, in which trucks 
share heavily along with other highway 
users, made their appearance on a broad 
scale. Gasoline tax increases were enact- 
ed by four states—Iowa, Idaho, Kansas 
and Oklahoma. They were rejected, 
however, in many other states, including 
Alabama, California, Connecticut, Colo- 
rado, Massachusetts, Montana, North 
Dakota, Nebraska, Texas, Utah and 
Washington. Several states, including 
Florida, Pennsylvania, New York and 
West Virginia, extended so-called 
“temporary” or “emergency” gasoline 
levies which first made their appear- 
ance in the depression days and have 
since been continued. 


RETURN TO MEAT RATIONING 


The re-introduction of meat rationing 
is expected shortly in Canada, with al- 
lowances smaller than when meat was 
rationed there previously. Official an- 
nouncements base the necessity for re- 
suming the restriction on the need to 
increase exports overseas. The ration 
is expected to be about 114 pounds per 
person a week of actual meat. All 
meats will be rationed under the new 
system, according to Weekly Market 
News published in Winnipeg, and only 
fish and poultry will be exempted. This 
makes the new regulation considerably 
more stringent than the old one, under 
which heart, tongue, liver, etc., were 
ration-free. The country also will go on 
a schedule of two meatless days a week 
for restaurants and other public eating 
places. 

Permit control of all commercial live- 
stock slaughter in Canada became effec- 
tive July 19. 
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JUNE: Say Handsome, I thought you said you 
needed help with these berries. How 
about getting busy yourself and quit 
that day-dreaming! 




















































JUNE: Why, how romantic! There’s one on 
practically every corner. They’re all 


bie nice and square. And you walk up and 





































JOHN: I was just thinking of how you remind help yourself. I never in all my life — 
al at me of a Safeway store. JOHN: Hey, let me explain! i 
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bs JUNE: Talk fast, Romeo. 
aal JOHN: What I meant, you’re like Safeway . 2 
slled because they help a farmer most when JUNE: Well? 
re he needs ’em worst. Like when there’s JOHN: Well, I’ve sure got a surplus of work 
sa a surplus, they put on those farmer- with this berry-picking, and here you i 
lave consumer sales, and without busting are, helping. Being friendly and on the ‘ 
down prices, too. job like Safeway. See? 
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- The Safeway Idea 
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was Works for 

= All Growers 
| to Fred Arnold, of the 

tion Pittsburg-Gilmer sec- 

per tion of Texas, speaks 

All with the authority of 
new many years’ farming ex- 
rket perience, “Over the years, the Safeway people 
only have taken a lot of my sweet potatoes. They 
This always insist on quality, sure, but they always 
ably pay the going price or better. I believe efficient 
ider distribution like Safeway’s — with less costs 
vere along the way — is a real benefit to both growers 
) on and consumers.” 
reek JUNE: I guess so. But just the same, as soon SAFEWAY TENEIGHBORHOOD 
“Ing as the berry season’s over, I’m going GROCERY STORES 

ive- to town and buy some clothes that won t NOTE: Better than a third of our customers are farm 


make me look square and... well, 


folks. Find out why. Trade one full month at your 
square. 


Safeway grocer’s — and see how much you save! 
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ASSOCIATION 
ACTIVITIES 


Stockmen of the San Luis Valley 
Cattlemen’s Association met July 7 at 
Alamosa to elect officers for 1945-46, 
adopt a number of timely resolutions 
and listen to addresses by American Na- 
tional Secretary F. E. Mollin, Emmett 
Dignan, U. S. National Bank representa- 
tive of Denver, and others. The officers 
include LeRoy Coleman of Saguache, 





A GOOD TIP 
The Evening Courier of Prescott, 
Ariz., several months ago featured a 
story which, though it carries a date, 
also carries a suggestion that could 
well be utilized anytime, anywhere. 
The Yavapai Cattle Growers in late 


April raffled off a bull purchased 
from the Wyoming Hereford Ranch— 
a good animal worth many, many 
times the price of the lucky ticket 
that would win him. The proceeds 
were destined for contribution to the 
Prescott Community Hospital. 

Net gains accrued for everyone in- 
volved: for a worthy cause, in the 
guise of a needed hospital; for the 
ticket-buyers who took a chance and 
had the fun of the game; certainly 
for the holder of the winning card- 
board . . . and, who knows, probably 
even the bull found happiness under 
his new ownership! 





president; Lucas McOllough of Monte 
Vista, vice-president; Louis Higel of Ala- 
mosa, secretary. Stanley Knapp, Ala- 
mosa, was named. director-at-large; 
other directors are: Lyman Linger, Ala- 
mosa County; Lucas McOllough, Rio 
Grande; George Dominick III, Saguache; 
Walt Crowther and Dave Hicks, Conejos; 
Perry Workley, Costilla. 

The resolutions of the group. op- 
posed the increase of grazing fees on 
the forests, as well as the cancellation of 
forest grazing permits for “watershed 
protection.” The members urged vigor- 
ous steps be taken to stop butchering of 
cattle on the open range as well as 
necessary action to bring into balance 
the number of big game overgrazing the 
range. Also strongly advocated was the 
appointment by Colorado’s governor of 
a man fitted to the job of representing 
the cattle industry on the civil service 
commission of the state, in connection 
with the brand inspection service. 


Officers selected recently by the mem- 
bers of the Meade County Livestock As- 
sociation (S.D.) include Charles Strong 
of Enning, president; George McFarland 
of Tilford, vice-president; James Foley 
of Piedmont, treasurer; Kenneth Leslie, 
Meade County extension agent, secre- 
tary. Directors: Harry Blair, Tilford; 
Charles Rose, Sturgis; Fay Strong, Un- 
ion Center; Homer Mann, White Owl, 
and John Ellefson. 


The election took place at the annual 
meeting of the organization at Sturgis 





in mid-June. Addresses were delivered 
by Ray Kalkbrenner, secretary of the 
South Dakota Stock Growers’ Associa. 
tion, and John Cool of the Tri-State 
Milling Company. Both of the speeches 
dealt with topics of current interest to 
the cattlemen; i. e., subsidies, brand in- 
spection work, grub control, etc. 


The Cow-Belles section of Wyoming 
Stock Growers Association, a women’s 
auxiliary, at a meeting in June at Cas- 
per voted to give $100 to the American 
Cancer Society. Last year the group 
donated $100 to the American 
Red Cross. Payment of $100 to the 
American National Live Stock Associa- 
tion was authorized. Officers of the Wyo- 
ming Cow-Belles Auxiliary are Mrs, 
John L. Jordan, president; Mrs. Norman 
Barlow, vice-president; Mrs. Charles 
Kane, secretay; Mrs. W. J. Monnett, 
treasurer; Mrs. Ted Rice, parliamentar- 
ian, and Mrs. Archie Sanford, historian, 


The Elbert County Livestock Associa- 
tion met at Kiowa, Colo., July 7. Suc- 
cessful candidates in the annual officers’ 
election were Dewey Carnahan of Elbert 
president; Roy Brown of Kiowa, vice- 
president; C. A. Melburn of Elbert, sec- 
retary-treasurer. 

Speakers for the business session in- 
cluded Dr. R. M. Gow, state sanitary 
commissioner; Dr. B. F. Davis, secretary 
of the Colorado Stock Growers and Feed- 
ers Association; Fred Beuck, state brand 
commissioner; Dr. E. Heiny of the BAE 





Sure, you'll find plenty of “brands” when 
you buy vaccines—but only one with 
Blacklegol’s record against blackleg. So 
potent, one shot protects for life. Black- 
legol is “‘alhydrox”—a patented Cutter 
process that holds vaccine in the tissues 
and releases it slowly—producing longer, 
more dependable immunity. Get Black- 
legol! Only 10¢ a dose; less in quantities. 


"I'VE BEEN AROUND, BUB—NEVER FOUND 
ANYTHING COULD TOUCH CUTTER BLACKLEGOL!" 


Risk Losses... 
LET’S 
WIN THE FOOD 
BATTLE! 


CUTTER Laboratories ¢ Berkeley, Calif. * Since 1897 
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at Denver, speaking on Bang’s disease, 
and Commission Agent J. J. Drinkard 
of Denver, who took for his subjects the 
handling of grass cattle at Denver this 
summer and fall, with suggestions for 
facilitating orderly marketing, and the 
new direct subsidy. 


Officers elected to serve for the com- 
ing year in leading the San Mateo 
(Calif. ) Cattlemen’s Association include: 


Manue! Viers, president; Joseph Betten- 
court, vice-president; Pete Towne, sec- 
retary-treasurer; Norman Souza, George 
Keyston, William Baker and Dr. J. R. 
Whitman, directors. George Morrell was 
named to honorary presidency. 

The election and brief business meet- 
ing were held at Palo Alto recently; 
Secretary Dan C. McKinney of the Cali- 
fornia Cattlemen’s Association addressed 
the group. 


A newly formed organization, the 
Northwest Oklahoma Cattlemen’s Asso- 
ciation, has announced adoption of a set 
of by-laws and the selection of officers 
at a recent meeting in Woodward, which 
will be the headquarters city for the 
group. The list of officials includes J. O. 
Selman, president; Charles Gardner of 
Alva, vice-president; Bill Bland of Buf- 
falo, secretary-treasurer. 

First annual meeting of the new or- 
ganization will be held Oct. 5 at Wood- 
ward. 


The White Pine Livestock Association 
(Nev.) has elected C. R. Moorman 


president and George N. Swallow secre- 
tary, at a recently held meeting. In the 
course of the meeting officials of the 
White Pine and Nevada national forests 
of that state agreed to make a count of 
game animals for purposes of determin- 
ing whether the ranges are being over- 
grazed, with a view to making any pop- 
ulation adjustments found necessary in 
the event of such overgrazing. 


Although the annual New Mexico 
state fair and race meet has been can- 
celed for this year, E. G. Hayward, 
president of the New Mexico Cattle 
Growers Association, announces that his 
organization will promote and make ar- 
rangements for continuation of the an- 


nual junior state livestock show and 
sale. This latter event has for the past 
six years been held in connection with 
the state fair. The definite dates, to be 
set for the early part of September, will 
be announced as soon as arrangements 
can be completed. 


The services formerly rendered to 
stockmen by the Pacific States Live 
Stock Producers Association in Cali- 
fornia are now being furnished by the 
California Cattlemen’s Association, the 
first named organization having ceased 
active operations. Members of the Pa- 
cific States group are invited by CCA 
Secretary Dan C. McKinney to unite 
with the CCA. 





The Big Game Problem 


(The letter which follows is in line with an appeal which is being broadcast 
by Colorado’s Western Slope Committee for adjustments in state game laws 
to permit an equalization of deer numbers to levels compatible with forage and 
feed supplies, with a safety margin provided for in the event of extremely 
harsh weather or short feed. Such a step is deemed particularly urgent as a 
means of securing a source for additional meat and also because establishment 
of parallel hunting rules would reflect in the welfare of the animals themselves.) 


The McCarran-conducted hearings of the land use subcommittee have shown 
that each year there is starvation among the deer in one or more states. This 
past year deer starved in Colorado on public domain, in western Colorado, and 
the Uncompahgre Forest. Simultaneously, other states showed various surpluses. 

Is is recommended that while a meat shortage exists, it would be no more 
than right that wherever there are surplus deer, elk or antelope an extra doe be 
legally killed for each buck license purchased, the resulting meat to be distributed 


to alleviate the meat-short condition. 


——C. W. BLAKE, Secretary. 
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PRICES: 


repels flies... both in just one blow! 


Screw worms and maggots don’t stand a chance— 
when you hit them with K-R-S. They’re out for 
good—and fast! Gets rid of flies, too, all in the 
same, simple operation. Note these advantages: 
1. K-R-S is easy to use. No messy mixing, no waste. Just 
squirt it on, and it stays put. 
2. K-R-S doesn’t boil out tissue. Instead, it actually 
promotes healing. 


3. K-R-S gives you a first-rate protective dressing. Try it 
for shear cuts, wire cuts, or any open wound. It’s an ideal 
paint after dehorning and castrating, too. 


K-R-S is guaranteed. Try it—if you don’t agree it’s the 
best killer and repellent you ever used, return it to your 
Cutter dealer for a full money refund. 


1PM... a a SRS 
1 QUART. . . . . $2.40 
1 GALLON . . . . $8.10 


If not available locally, write for name of nearest supplier. Address any Cutter branch office 
Los Angeles - Seattle - Ft. Worth - San Antonio + Denver « Calgary » Regina » Vancouver + Winnipeg 
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Butte Valley Cattlemen’s Association 
(California) recently elected as its pres- 
ident Jerome C. Stevenson and re-elected 
as secretary Lloyd Stevenson (un- 
related). The meeting was held at 
Macdoel, Siskiyou County, Calif. 


Members of the California Cattle- 
men’s Association are now getting an 
added service from their organization in 
the form of a weekly letter giving cur- 
rent information about cattle and the 
‘attle industry. The letter, captioned 
“Hot Irons” and signed by Secretary 


Dan C. McKinney, reports on markets, 
country prices and news in general. 


Since the acceptance 


of four such 
additional memberships at the Canon 
City meeting in June, the Colorado 


Stock Growers and Feeders Association 
now boasts a roster which includes five 
women ranchers. 


Russell Thorp, secretary of the Wyo- 
ming Stock Growers Association, reports 
an all-time high in association member- 
ship—2,102 active members. 





Colorado Income Tax Regulations 
Concerning Livestock 


The National Live Stock Tax Com- 
mittee has recently secured favorable 
amendments to the Colorado income tax 
regulations along the same lines as 
those secured during the past year from 
the federal government. Colorado regu- 
lations No. 2, which will shortly be pub- 
lished, recognize the ‘“unit-livestock- 
price” method of inventorying livestock 
in language practically identical with 
that which the committee secured in 
December, 1944, as an amendment to 
the federal regulations. Colorado regu- 
lations No. 2 also provide that sales of 
all or part of breeding herds, both reg- 
istered and range, shall be treated as 
sales of capital assets. 

The Colorado regulations go further 
than those so far secured from the fed- 
eral government, and provide relatively 
simple and painless alternative meth- 


ods by which a livestock operator can 
change from a purely cash basis to an 
inventory basis. Such change for Colo- 
rado purposes can now be effected on 
the return as filed without the neces- 
sity of a prior application for approval. 
The National Live Stock Tax Commit- 
tee is now working on a proposal to the 
federal government for amendment of 
its regulations along the same lines, to 
permit a simple and fair method of 
change from a purely cash basis to an 
inventory basis. 

The Colorado action sets an exantple 
for other states. It would seem highly 
desirable that all those states which 
have income taxes should amend their 
regulations so as to accord with such 
favorable provisions as have been, or 
may be, secured from the federal gov- 
ernment. 





Meat Board Meeting 


The new chairman of the National Live 
Stock and Meat Board, following the 
annual meeting of that organization at 
Chicago June 21-22, is John W. Rath of 
Waterloo, Ia. Other officers elected are: 
Will J. Miller of Topeka, Kan., vice- 
president; W. H. Tomhave of Chicago, 
treasurer, and R. C. Pollock of Chicago, 
secretary and general manager. 


Reports heard in the meeting revealed 
that despite the scarcity of meat for 
civilians the calls upon the board for 
assistance on meat problems have been 
the greatest in its history, and Manager 
R. C. Pollock asserted that the results 
of research sponsored by the livestock 
and meat industry through the board had 
been instrumental in establishing firmly 
the “nutritional importance of meat.” 
Mrs. J. M. Keith, secretary of the Ari- 
zona Cattle Growers’ Association, and 
officials of the army quartermasters and 
United States navy were among speakers 
at the two-day session. Agriculture Sec- 
retary Clinton P. Anderson, speaking on 
the closing day, said, “It will be my 
endeavor if at all possible to see that 
the American farmer who has contri- 
buted so much to the winning of this 
war shall not be penalized when the war 
is won.” Mr. Anderson was introduced 
by Albert K. Mitchell. 
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Handling Surplus Goods 


Lee C. Moser, editor of the National 
Live Stock Producer, has interested him- 
self in the abuses which may arise in 
connection with disposal of surplus 
property. On the theory that all surplus 
army vehicles must be reconditioned and 
that only a dealer is equipped te do the 
job, Congress revised the regulations for 
the disposal of surplus property last 
year so that farmers now must make all 
of their purchases through dealers. In 
actual practice, however, “we are _ in- 
formed that many a surplus army truck 
is turned over to the farmer-purchaser 
‘as is’ upon payment of the predeter- 
mined army salvage price plus the deal- 
er’s commission. In such cases, ob- 
viously, the buyer is justified in protest- 
ing the imposition of a fee above the 
declared salvage value—a fee which he 
regards as unnecessary and in payment 
for service that he does not need.” 


Editor Moser strongly urges that this 
is the time for individual farmers, 
ranchers and farm organizations to give 
voice to their opinions. Congressmen, 
he points out, frequently complain that 
even on important questions of policy 
and administration affecting agriculture 
they receive no comprehensive expres- 
sion of opinion from their farmer con- 
stituency back home. 


TRAFFIC NOTES 


It is understood that the railroad ear. 
riers have petitioned the Interstate 
Commerce Commission for a stay of the 
commission’s recent order in the Wes. 
bound Meat Rates case. The order re. 
ducing rates on meat westbound igs 
scheduled to become effective on Sept, 
10. The carriers’ petition asks for stay 
of the order to Sept. 15 and for permis- 
sion to file petition for rehearing, with 
the petition restricted wholly to the 
question of the rates prescribed which 
they contend are too low. 

The American National Live Stock 
Association has asked for a delay in the 
effective date of the order so that time 
may be gained in which a petition for 
rehearing could be filed. 

The California Cattlemen’s Associa- 
tion is seeking postponement of the ef- 
fective date of Interstate Commerce 
Commission’s order until government 
price controls are removed. The associ- 
ation contends that midwestern packers 
can put dressed beef into West Coast 
markets under ceiling prices. “Obviously, 
while ceilings are in effect (their differ- 
entials are based on transportation costs 
between zones) the reduction in freight 
rates can act only in the interests of the 
midwestern packer.” 


A report from the American National 
Live Stock Association’s office of traffic 
managers advises that the North Pa- 
cific Coast Freight Bureau members 
have abandoned their efforts to estab- 
lish charges for holding cattle in car- 
riers’ corrals in excess of 24 hours be- 
fore loading or after unloading. A dol- 
lar and ten cents per car per day was 
the charge being considered. Like pro- 
posals advanced in other sections we 
hope will be similarly abandoned. 


Southwestern lines tariffs will shortly 
be amended to provide for application 
of feeder or stocker rates when crippled 
or dead animals are removed from ship- 
ments upon orders of the Western 
Weighing and Inspection Bureau. Prac- 
tice, we understand, has been to charge 
fat cattle rates for such animals. 


In banning the transportation of race 
horses or show animals by railroads or 
motor carriers, the government has ex- 
empted animals shipped in freight cars 
as ordinary livestock. In connection 
with exemptions involving race or show 
animals, the shipper must file with the 
carrier an affidavit setting forth com- 
plete information to show that the 
animals are not being moved for pur- 
poses of racing or exhibiting. The defi- 
nitions employed in the order state that 
“race horse or show animal” means any 
horse or other animal, other than ordi- 
nary livestock, chiefly valuable for 
racing, exhibition or breeding purposes. 
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ALL IN THE DAY’S WORK 


A helicopter can easily hover low enough for pilot 
and passengers to talk with people on the ground 
nearby. The Kellett XR-8 helicopter, shown above, 
“stood still in the air” by the hour, at only one foot 
altitude, during its test period. When all was ready, 
restraining cables were loosed and its cross-country 
flying career began. 


The XR-8 can fly forward, backward or sideways. 
It can rise or descend vertically, permitting take-offs 
and landings in any space large enough for safe 
clearance of its own blades. 

Kellett has been active in the design of rotary 
wing aircraft—helicopters and autogiros—for over 
16 years. More advanced models than the XR-8 are 


on Kellett drawingboards and in Kellett work- 
shops today. 


The final word in helicopter design will not be 
written for some time to come. Many engineering 
problems must be solved before helicopters are 
brought into practical daily use. Progress already 
achieved, however, more than justifies the man- 
hours that must still be spent by Kellett and other 
organizations active in this field. Their objective is 
to make helicopters available for exacting travel and 
transport jobs, in areas and under conditions where 
no other air, land or water craft can operate. 


Kellett Aircraft Corp., Upper Darby (Philadel- 


phia), Pennsylvania. 


KELLETT 
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Secretary Reports 
By F. E. M. 


Corn in Illinois and Indiana is the 
shortest I ever saw as of July 20—two 
to four weeks late. Color is not good— 
too much rain and cool weather. Only 
an exceptional season, with frost long 
delayed, can fully mature it. Iowa and 
Nebraska are reported in better shape. 

i 

Chances favor a considerable amount 
of soft corn, which would necessitate 
heavy feeding. Cattle would get a good 
call . . . Brood sows in some areas are 
going to market now in heavy volume 
because of poor corn prospect. There 
are reports of 60- to 80-pound roasting 
pigs being sold at prices showing a 
profit to the growers as great as they 
would get on the matured animal, but 
at the expense of substantial loss of 
tonnage. ie 


I talked to a New York food merchant. 
I asked him if lowering point values on 
butter had stimulated sales thereof. He 
replied, “You don’t have to have points 
in New York—black market.” 

A truckload of eggs was driven up to 
a chain store in New Haven. Before it 
could be unloaded a bunch of consumers 
helped themselves and _ completely 
stripped it. They left money in the driv- 
er’s seat at the rate of $1 a dozen. Said 
if they got into the store they would 
have to stand in line and wait, and they 
might not get any of them. 


* * * 


Rumors persist that Stalin has a peace 
offer from Japan. Admiral Mitscher 
hints that the Japs are short of gas. 
They probably are short of a lot of other 
things, too. If the war should suddenly 
end, it will not bring an end to many 
of the problems now facing us, for some 
months at least. Temporarily, it will 
accentuate some of them. 

* * * 

One thing is sure: If the war were to 
last as long as some of the brass hats 
predicted two or three years ago—even 
going into 1948 and 1949—we could not 
maintain all the way the present clip 
and pack OPA too. We would have 
to have a thorough overhauling of that 
agency, which Congress for some reason 
up to date has been afraid to tackle. 
Undoubtedly OPA will go down in his- 
tory as the least efficient of our many 
war agencies. The day it goes out of 
existence should be declared a holiday 
for all. * * * 


*% 


The pipeline to the Pacific for all 
supplies—food and war munitions—is 
several times as long as that to Europe. 
It will keep tremendous stocks in transit 
all the time to do the same job and will 
place a serious strain on war stockpiles 
and transportation as well. 

+ * 8 

UNRRA is buying horses for shipment 

to several European countries. They are 
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reported going out at the rate of 3,000 
a week. Dealers are making a killing 
on them—doubling their money in many 
cases, the report goes. 

* * Ed 


The New Deal is practically a thing 
of the past; the Truman administration 
is now an entity of its own. Have you 
seen any mourners? 


FLYING FARMERS 


In connection with Farm and Home 
Week, July 30-Aug. 3, Oklahoma A. and 
M. College is sponsoring a meeting of 
the Oklahoma Flying Farmers, Aug. 2-3, 
on the campus. Numerous manufac- 
turers of light planes and helicopters 
have accepted the invitation to display 
some of their post-war models for the 
event. Among the exhibitions scheduled 
is a dawn flight of flying farmers dem- 
onstrating an aerial coyote hunt. 


Neckyoke 


Jones 
Sez: " 


Oo SIR, this here Clint Ander- 

son, who is the new waggin boss 
of the Department of Agryculchure, 
looks like he is goin’ to grade up 
purty good. He shore has a rugged 
ol’ job ahead of him as he is takin’ 
over a gosh-awful mess. Mebbe he 
kin tell some of the bureycrats down 
there that in order to git beef you 
gotta do more than pull a leever an 
start a lotta gears an’ wheels to 
whirrin’. It’s a hull lot easier to 
make a lot of rules an’ regilashuns 
than it is to make beef. It don’t take 
as long. It takes two to three years 
to make a beef critter an’ ol’ Clint, 
he knows that. He kin tell the bu- 
reycrats—they jest wouldn’t believe 
the cowmen when they told ’em facks. 
Its kinda comickel—the top OPA’ers 
allus started off there medicine talk 
by tellin’ what a fine job of raisin’ 
the nation’s food the producer did. 
Ol’ Lem Tompson sez when a burey- 
crat pats you on the head, you don’t 
want to feel too good about it—hbe- 
cause like as not the bureycrat has a 
scalpin’ knife behind his back, an’ 
is only feelin’ fer the long hair before 
the skinnin’ starts! 

I kinda reckin afore Presydent 
Trooman gits through they is goin’ 
to be a lot of chair riders who is 
goin’ to git throwed off down in 
Washington and is goin’t’ have to go 
bank to professorin’ an’ tryin’ to make 
a livin’ lawyerin’ wich is what most 
of ’em was. Congrissmen is funny 
critters. They is very sensitive an’ 
allus has a ear to the ground. Presy- 
dent Trooman, onct havin’ bin a Sen- 
iter, is purty apt to watch which way 
the dust is blowin’.—F. H. S. 











FIGHTING GRASSHOPPERS 
WITH DDT APPLICATIONS 


Recent bulletins on the uses of the 
chemical DDT include the assertion py 
J. R. Parker of the Bureau of fp. 
tomology and Plant Quarantine that 
tests against grasshoppers in several 
states proved those pests to be highly 
susceptible to DDT in dusts, sprays and 
aerosols. 

At the present time, DDT in some 
form, seems to offer the most promise 
of controlling grasshoppers in seed al. 
falfa and other tall, dense vegetation, 
It has killed high percentages of the 
‘hoppers without injuring the plants, but 
the livestock-poisoning hazard, ete., re. 
main to be determined. 








PACKINGHOUSE WAGES uP 

Five meat packing companies—Ar. 
mour and Company, Cudahy Packing 
Co., John Morrell & Co., Swift & Com- 
pany and Wilson & Co.—are affected 
by the recent approval of new Wage 


agreements with three employees’ unions, The 
In okaying the new work contracts, Eco- ° “a 
nomic Stabilization Director William H, i 
Davis stated his office was acting only x 0. 
on the wage aspects of the cases and Ri 
had “made no determination as to se W 


whether price or subsidy relief may or G 


may not be granted ultimately by reason R 
of the approval of the wage increases.” st B. 
In that connection, OPA averred that D 
“any increased cost will be taken into AV 
consideration in determining whether a 
higher prices or subsidies are required 
on each specie.” wA 
pee Te Otet 21 
STORAGE CAVE READIED wA 
The world’s largest natural storage . 
refrigerator was scheduled to become D 
completely operable late in July after D 
three 250-ton refrigeration compressors 
had gone into action at the Atchison, 
Kan., cavern chosen by the government 
for storing reserves of perishable food. 
The temperature was expected to go 
down to 30 degrees at the end of about | peop of 
30 days, the time required for the 48 ao 
blast-type units to cool to below-freezing for an a 


the great stone vault which reaches back 
into the high hills on the banks of the 
Missouri River and has a capacity of 
3,000 carloads of food. 


| FEWER PEOPLE ON FARMS | 


Estimates recently released by the 
Bureau of Agricultural Economics would 
indicate that in January of this year 
25,190,000 persons were living on the 
farms of the nation. This is the smallest 
number of farm residents in the entire 
35-year period recorded. 


The fishing industry now has a Na 
tional organization, the National Fisher- 
ies Institute. Expecting keen competi- 
tion in the food field, the organization 
will advertise the value of fish and seek 
laws and regulations favorable to the 
fish industry. 
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Registered Herefords 





A COMPLETE DISPERSION, Selling: 


The sires that have made Baca Grant Herefords among the 
» most noted in America. The strongest battery of Hereford 
bulls ever put up at auction. 


sy OJR ROYAL DOMINO 10th—most noted son of WHR 
Royal Domino 5lst. 


sy WHR ELATION 52nd—sire of Denver’s 1945 winning 
GET. Son of WHR Seth Domino 3rd, his dam by WHR 
Royal Domino 5l1st. 


sy BACA R. DOMINO 33rd—sensational son of OJR Royal 
Domino 10th. 


yy VAGABOND SILVER 3rd—son of the widely known 
Vagabond Mischief. 


yy ADVANCE DOMINO 199th—leading son of DeBerard’s 
great Advance Domino 16\1st. 


yy AND THESE PROVED SONS OF OJR ROYAL 
DOMINO 10th, WHR REALITY 13th and VAGABOND 
SILVER 38rd: BACA REALIZATION, BACA R. 
DOMINO 21st, BACA R. DOMINO 66th, BACA R. 
DOMINO 62nd, BACA VAGABOND 16th. 


2. 


Selling the cow herd that has produced those sensational 
showing and selling cattle from Baca Grant. A young set 
of females, including: 110 females calved in 1944, 48 in 1943, 
41 in 1942, 35 in 1941, 37 in 1940, 41 in 1939, the vast 
majority of the entire offering being under seven years 
old—cattle that have been doing a producing job second to 
none. The entire herd sells. 


Selling the late 1944 and the early 1945 bull and female 
productions of the above bulls and above females as sep- 
arate lots; the later 1945 calves with their dams and all 
the females of breeding age bred back again to the above 
sires. 


TO ALFRED COLLINS 


SAN LUIS VALLEY LAND & CATTLE CO.,Owner 


BEST OF THE BREED AT DENVER, 1945; sons and . 
daughters of WHR Elation 52nd, just calves, that ee = ee AND 


won the stiff GET OF SIRE competition. These sold 
for an average right at $10,000. We have many 
more, considered as good, selling in this dispersion. 


August, 1945 


Crestone, Colorado 
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Above: James May Ranch on Little Laramie River. 
Below: Price and production figures for cattle in Wyoming. 
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CATTLE IN WYOMING 


(Continued from Page 9) 


change a brand as to escape detection. 
Not infrequently owners were victims of 
their own managers or foremen who 
connived in wholesale thefts from which 
they reaped a rich share of the profits. 
In the two decades from 1870 to 1890 
the population of Wyoming increased 
from 9,000 to 63,000, a gain of 600 per 
cent. Many of the newcomers took 
advantage of the Homestead Law which 
granted any settler who would fence 
and improve his property the right to 
160 acres in the public domain. The 
Desert Land Law permitted him to fence 
a strip of land not more than 1% miles 
in any direction. An easy method to 
acquire land for the settlers, it meant 
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strangulation and eventual death to the 
cattleman. Watering holes were fenced 
in and without water a range had little 
value. Cattlemen often bought the water 
rights of the nestor only to find that a 
second claimant had to be paid off also. 
Most of these grangers had settled in 
the northern part of the state. After 
the tragic winters of 1886 to 1889 few 
stockmen were left -in the Big Horn 


Basin and the Powder River area. 
Settlers had acquired small herds to 
supplement their farm practices. Rus- 


tling was still rampant and the nestors 
with cattle were suspect by the stock 
growers’ association, which, in 1892, had 
diminished to 90 members—most of 
whom were in the southern part of the 
state. To offset this organization the 
settlers formed their own body known as 





the Northern Wyoming Farmers’ ang 
Stock Growers’ Association. Contrary ty 
the rules of the original Wyoming aggp. 
ciation the foreman of the northern as. 
sociation organized a “roundup” to be 
held May 1, 1892. “Fire brands” in the 
older organization felt that the only 
manner in which to settle such defiance 
was actually to step in and prevent its 
taking place. This was attempted by the 
southern Wyoming group and the John. 
son County War ensued. Federal troops 
were required to quell the uprising. 
Closing of the public domain followed jy 
the next few years and the transition 
from the open range policy to ranching 
was a reality. 

In the past 60 years cattle raising in 
Wyoming has passed through a series of 
depressions and revivals. After the ter- 
rific setback of 1886-87 production 
showed a decided decline. It rallied again 
in the early 1900’s, only to dip to a low 


of 609,000 head in 1912. In the next 
seven years production more than 
doubled, establishing an all-time high 
of 1,300,000 head. Prices indicate an 
even greater fluctuation than _produe- 
tion, 1919 and 1929 both being peak 
years. Not since 1896 were prices as 


low as those of 1934, when, according to 
government estimates, the average price 
per head for Wyoming cattle was $16. 
3y 1943 this value per head more than 
quadrupled itself, culminating at $68.40, 


Cattle Retain First Place 


After 75 years of fine beef production, 
cattle still remain Wyoming’s major 
industry. Stockmen today are _ better 
prepared than ever before to meet the 
exigencies incident to ranch life. Supple- 
mental feeding not only protects against 
heavy winter losses but helps to prevent 
overgrazing, while controlled range 
practices eliminate the danger of over- 
stocking. Purebred sires, in use almost 
exclusively, assure the producer larger 
returns on his investment, and the con- 
sumer better meat for his money. With 
the food demands of our armed forces 
and of the liberated nations constantly 
on the increase, Wyoming has diverted 
a large percentage of its beef produc- 
tion to their maintenance—an important 
contribution to the welfare of our nation 
as well as other nations of the world. 


LIVING FENCE POSTS 
OF BENEFIT TO CATTLE 


Agriculture in the Americas, June is- 
sue, carries a follow-up on an_ article 
which appeared in that publication early 
this year—and, subsequently, in briefer 


form in the PRODUCER—on “Living 
Fence Posts in Cuba.” 
A fruit company official stationed 


in Central America has written an in- 
teresting statement on the living fence 
post as a source of proteins for cattle. 
“Dairy animals,” he says, “eat the leaves 
of these species avidly. Analyses of the 
leaves made at the Puerto Rico Exper 
ment Station in 1936 showed a crude 
protein content on a fresh-green-material 
basis. 
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STRIKE TWO! 


The PRODUCER regrets that for the 
second time, on Page 9 of the July issue, 
a chart has been muffed. (The article: 
“Cattle in Montana”). As many readers 
were probably quick to see, the price in 
dollars per head showed one cipher too 
many, offering a definitely exaggerated 
picture of the true facts. A corrected 
graph apears herewith, with apologies. 
PRICE AND PRODUCTION OF CATTLE | | 
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PROVING A POINT 

Mayor F. H. LaGuardia of New York 
City announced, after his city had 
bought and slaughtered a 664-pound 
steer under OPA rules, that “the gov- 
ernment is overlooking, and Congress is 
overlooking, the fact that the govern- 
ment should pay the actual cost of 
the meat for the 55 per cent it takes.” 
His statement was predicated on the 
fact that in abiding strictly by regula- 
tions for every step, and selling the 
meat at retail ceiling prices after setting 
aside the usual 55 per cent for the army 
at the usual price, the city suffered a 
loss of $9.85 in the transaction. If, on 
the other hand, the city had sold all the 
meat at retail ceiling prices and set none 
aside for the army, a profit of $17.53 
would have been realized. 


Feast For the Eyes Only 

A butcher at Bay City, Mich., was 
recently called upon to give a meat- 
cutting demonstration in court to prove 
he had not violated OPA regulations. 
As everyone else in the courtroom suf- 
fered, the white-coated man proceeded 
to cut up four hindquarters of beef. No 
Samples were distributed. 


Vaccine Aids Foot-and-Mouth 

National Provisioner reports that an 
outbreak of foot-and-mouth disease 
which occurred in Taranto, Italy, in 
May of 1944 was brought under control 
by U. S. army veterinarians who issued 
36,000 doses of vaccine. 


Cover Picture 

Phis month’s Cover Picture is to be 
— to the Union Pacific Railroad 
0. 
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SALT Free Chotwce SAVES PROTEIN 


High Feed Costs for Hogs 
May so T Due to Insufficient 


N their natural state, hogs were 

largely meat-eating animals. They 
got the salt they needed from meat. 
Today, however, hogs are fed more 
vegetable proteins which lack sufficient 
salt. Hogs need extra salt, Free Choice*. 


Salt Saves Feed 
This was demonstrated at the lowa 
State Experiment Station at Ames. Two 
identical groups of hogs were fed the 
same ration of corn and vegetable pro- 
tein supplement. The only difference 
was salt. One group got it, Free Choice*, 
The other received no salt. 


That Free Choice* salt saved 23 per 
cent of the entire feed ration. And the 
hogs were ready for market 60 days 
earlier, 

Salt Helps Digest Protein 


Salt is so important because of the in- 
timate relationship that exists between 
it and the digestion of protein. 


On a dry matter basis, roughly 43 per 
cent of the weight of a growing pig is 
protein. All meat is rich in protein. So 


FREE Valuable Book on Feeding Salt 


It will pay you to have a copy 
of this authoritative 32-page book, 
the most complete ever published 
on feeding salt to al) livestock. 
Explains the importance of salt 
. . how best 
to feed salt ... gives plans for 
making salt boxes for FREE 
CHOICE* feeding. Mail your re- 
quest to Morton Salt Company, 
310 S. Michigan Ave., Chicago 4, 
















in the animal diet 






as 


On a dry matter basis, a grow- 
ing pig is roughly 43 per cent 
protein. How efficiently hogs 
convert the expensive protein 
feeds into growth depends large- 
ly upon salt. 


is milk. Wool, hair, feathers are prac- 
tically pure protein. How efficiently 
your animals convert the expensive 
protein you feed into growth depends 
largely upon salt. Salt supplies the 
chloride for the hydrochloric acid 
without which proteins are not fully 
digested but wasted. 


Salt also supplies the sodium needed in 
bile for the digestion of fats, It is im- 
portant to blood, to nerves, to muscles. 
Practically every vital function in some 
way requires salt. 


Feed Salt Free Choice* 


Many farmers do not feed salt to hogs 
— only a few of them feed enough. 
Salt should be fed Free Choice* so that 
the animals can take what they want. 


Because the need for salt is a continu- 
ous one, salt should be available wher- 
ever hogs and other livestock gather. 


For lower feeding costs, greater profits, 
and earlier, more timely marketing, es- 
tablish salt stations around the farm 
and feed Morton’s Salt, Free Choice*. 


*Salt Free Choice means hav- 
ing salt before your animals 
all the time, so that they can 
eat as much or as little as 
they want. 
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THE BUNKHOUSE TOWEL 


It has plenty yardage in it—must be 
nine feet long or more... 

I’m speakin’ of that roller towel hangin’ 
on the bunkhouse door. 


There’s a bench right close beside it 
where the water bucket stands, 

And a basin somewhat rusty where we 
wash our face and hands. 

We have other things convenient, like a 
comb hung on a string, 

That will aid us in our hurry should the 
bell for supper ring. 


Most of the men are rough and ready 
out here on this bunkhouse crew, 

And they’re not so very fussy—make 
most any comfort do; 

But there’s always satisfaction, mixed 
with pleasure, on each face 

When they find a towel that’s cleanly, 
hangin’ in the old one’s place. 


WALTER B. WEARE. 


Cattle Ranch 


Priced to 


SELL 


ONE OF 


Montana’s Finest 


25,000 acres, 45 miles south 


of Miles City; one mile off 
oiled highway. (Stocked now 
with 1,000 Aberdeen-Angus). 
Abundant water, alfalfa, and 


blue stem grass. Some irri- 
gation. Completely fenced in- 
to eight pastures. 


Wire or Write 


ALEX HEALY 


WORLAND, WYOMING 
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Washington Notes 





Briefly summarized, recent government 
orders affecting meat and livestock are: 


A reduction in set-asides of beef, veal, 
lamb and pork for the government, mak- 
ing slightly more beef and lamb avail- 
able to civilians; 

Authorizing nonfederally inspected 
slaughterers meeting “certification” re- 
quirements to kill animals for shipment 
across state lines; 

Permitting nonfederally inspected com- 
mercial plants to slaughter 10 per cent 
more cattle and sheep; 

Providing for smaller kill of good and 
choice cattle in line with decreasing pro- 
portionate share of these grades in the 
markets; 

Permitting slaughterers temporarily 
to adjust their distribution of meat so 
more may be shipped into areas that 
have sharp influxes of population; 

Reducing, in late July, ration point 
requirements on beef, veal and lamb by 
about 20 per cent, in line with increased 
grass cattle marketing, better distribu- 
tion and lowered government take. 


Producers have until Aug. 31 to file 
their evidence for the beef production 
payment (50 cents per cwt.) on sales 
made from May 19 to June 30. Pro- 
ducers are eligible for payment when 
they show that the cattle averaged 800 
pounds or better, were sold to a legally 
licensed slaughterer at a price of $14.25 
or more, Chicago basis, and had been 
owned for 30 days immediately preceding 
sale. For sales after July 1, producers 
may file their evidence of sale within a 
period of 60 days following the sale; 
but only one application may be filed in 
any calendar month. 


A bill has been introduced by Vir- 
ginia’s Senator Harry F. Byrd and Ne- 
braska’s Hugh Butler which would bear 
the name Government Corporations Con- 
trol Act. Under its provisions corpora- 
tions owned wholly by the government, 
such as Commodity Credit, would be 
required to submit a detailed budget 
program to the Bureau of the Budget at 
the start of each fiscal year, the Presi- 
dent, in turn, to submit these estimates 
to Congress in the annual budget. Spe- 
cific requirements are provided. In the 
case of mixed-ownership corporations— 
a smaller group by comparison which 
includes the federal land banks, federal 
home loan banks, Central Bank for Co- 
operatives and regional banks for co- 
operatives—reports would be made an- 
ually to Congress in the same manner 
as required for wholly government 
owned corporations. 


Senator Joseph C. O’Mahoney of 
Wyoming has offered for Congressional 
action a bill to provide direct subsidies 
which he says lamb and sheep producers 
need if they are to stay in business. 
The proposal would authorize an annual 





expenditure by the CCC of $50,000,000 
to bring lamb prices up 2% cents 
pound. 


A joint resolution recently passed jn 
the Senate provides for price supports 
that break through the parity formula. 
It is the case of dark-fired tobacco, on 
which the Commodity Credit Corporation 
would be authorized to make available 
price support at 75 per cent of the loan 
rate (90 per cent) for burley tobacco, 
Parity on dark-fired tobacco is about 15 
cents a pound, market price about 25 
cents; parity on burley is about 32 cents, 
market price about 44 cents. 


The attention of farm slaughterers js 
invited to the ruling which provides that 
if they expect to sell or give away meat 
they must register with their local war 
price and rationing boards before they 
begin deliveries and, in any event, not 
later than Oct. 14. 


FREEZER LOCKERS 


Current statistics on America’s fast- 
growing freezer locker industry show 
that in January of 1945 there were esti- 
mated to be approximately 6,000 such 
plants in operation. Available reports 
indicated that these plants had a total 
capacity of 2,600,000 lockers, serving 
about 2,286,000 patrons. Of this total 
number of patrons, 1,678,000 (73.4 per 
cent) were farmers. 


BETTER GRAZING 


Florida has found a pair of new and 
promising forage crops. One is called 
Pangola grass; it is high in protein, 
easily established and good for beef 
grazing. The other is a new Turkish 
clover, Trifolium nigrescens, which 
seems better adapted to high level lo- 
cations than white clover. The office 
of information, Department of Agricul- 
ture, is the source of an item concerning 
these two plants. 


| WHERE CANADA'S MEAT GOES | 


A release from the USDA office of 
information sums up official statements 
issued in early July to explain why meat 
cannot be imported from Canada to this 
country. “Canada has commitments to 
send its exportable surplus of meat to 
the United Kingdom and liberated coun- 
tries. This has caused the decision not 
to send U. S. meat to the U. K. during 
the third quarter.” The release con- 
tinues: “Canadian packers must re- 
serve for overseas shipment all Grade 
A hogs, all Grade B hogs in western 
Canada and 65 per cent of Grade B hogs 
in Ontario and eastern provinces. Canned 
meat has been withdrawn from home 
consumption.” Some meat and up to 
30,000,000 pounds of poultry per year, 
it is said, are going to U. S. war 
services. 
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Tariff Reductions 


(Continued from Page 7) 


it was interesting to note that there was 
much more opposition to the cutting of 
tariffs from labor unions in the recent 
fight than at any previous time in his- 
tory. Only time can tell whether the 
livestock producers, the mining interests 
and these labor unions, who know they 
cannot compete with low-cost foreign 
labor, are right or whether the admini- 
stration and its newly won converts to 
the theory of greatly expanded interna- 
tional trade will be the last ones to crow. 


To those who have through the years 
maintained that a protective tariff was 
absolutely necessary to equalize the dif- 
ferences between the cost of production 
in this country and the low-cost foreign 
producing countries, the current admini- 
stration policy of lowering tariffs and at 
the same time urging higher wage levels 
for union labor seems strangely incon- 
sistent. True, in the past we have been 
able partially to equalize these differ- 
ences in cost by the efficiency and in- 
genuity of American laborers and trades- 
men. There are grave doubts today, 
however, as to whether this same supe- 
riority will now exist since so many of 
our competitors in the international field 
have of necessity stepped up their pro- 
ductivity, adopted in many instances 
production line methods of manufacture, 
etc. In a recent study by the United 
States Tariff Commission it is estimated 
that the production of cattle and beef in 
1939 was worth $1,009,000,000 and the 
imports of that year of those commodi- 
ties were worth $30,000,000. Projecting 
into the future, if tariff duties were left 
at the 1939 level, but the national income 
increased from $71,000,000,000 where it 
stood in 1939 to $136,000,000,000 in 1953, 
domestic production of cattle and beef 
would be worth $1,650,000,000 and im- 
ports would be worth $50,000,000. How- 
ever, if in 1953 the full 50 per cent tariff 
cut authorized in the recent trade exten- 
sion act were imposed, the value of do- 
mestic production would decline $300,- 
000,000, while the value of the imports 
would increase $30,000,000. That, better 
than anything else, explains why live- 
stock producers and many other interests 
have so strongly opposed making further 
tariff reductions. It can have no other 
effect than to lower the value of all 


competitive articles produced in this 
country. 


We have repeatedly stressed the fact 
that the imports of cattle on any given 
day, no matter what percentage they 
are of the total receipts at the principal 
markets on that day, may make the 
supply outweigh the demand and thus 
make ita buyers’ market; then the value 
is depressed not only on the surplus 
number of animals but on every animal 
marketed that day. That we must ex- 
pect increased competition even at the 
present level of tariffs is shown by the 
fact that Canada during the war has 
boosted its meat output nearly 90 per 
cent above the level of the last five pre- 
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RICH VITAMIN 
BENEFITS IN 


FUL-O-PEP CUBES 


Point the Way to 
Herd Health, Big Calf Crop 


and Long Breeding Life 













Vitamin Benefits Long Lacking in Cattle Feeds Now Richly 
Provided in Vitamin-ized Ful-O-Pep Cubes 


Nutrition of beef cattle for years has lagged behind breeding in providing the 
nutrients that today's beef animals need. 


gone down in food value due to soil depletion, heavy grazing and excessive 


VY Too much faith was placed in range grasses and roughages which have steadily 
cropping. 


Realizing this need, the Quaker Oats Company has introduced a great new idea 
in cattle feeds . . . Ful-O-Pep Cubes for range feeding . . . fortified with the vita- 
min goodness of fresh, young, green cereal grasses. 


v 





EW developments in cattle nutrition have 
brought marked improvement in herd 
health, ability to breed, long calving life and 
sound rugged growth in young stock. Yes, the 
rich feeding benefits in Ful-O-Pep Cubes point 
the way to a new day in cattle raising. 

Ful-O-Pep Cubes for range feeding are forti- 
fied with the vitamin goodness of fresh, young, 
green cereal grass, plus other rich sources of 
proteins, vitamins and organic salts. 

Cows, young stock, bulls and show animals 
... all may benefit from the nourishing good- 
ness of vitamin-rich Ful-O-Pep Cubes. 

For more information about vitamin-rich 
Ful-O-Pep Cubes for range feeding, see your 
nearest Ful-O-Pep dealer or write 


THE QUAKER OATS COMPANY, CHICAGO 4, ILL. 
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war years. The bulk of its surplus dur- 
ing the war has gone to England but 
already there are indications that Canada 
is looking hopefully to the American 
market when the war is over. 

The PRopucer still believes in pro- 
tective tariff as a necessity for indus- 
tries such as ours. It still believes that 
the reciprocal trade program—conducted 
as it is, not on the basis of an exchange 
of goods between two countries to the 
mutual advantage of each, but rather on 
the basis of making a flat cut in the 
tariff and throwing our markets open to 
the world—will not work; that as a mat- 
ter of fact we have not yet had a true 
test of the reciprocal trade program up 
to this time, and that if the administra- 
tion plunges into a tariff cutting orgy 
in rewriting trade agreements for the 
benefit of our competitors it will not be 
many years before we will be writing a 
new tariff bill in Washington to re- 
establish the principles of a reasonable 
protective tariff. 


DON JAMES, BARON 
OF ARIZONA 


(Continued from page 12) 


mate son of Don Jose Gaston Gomez de 
Silva y Montex de Oca de la Cerda y de 
Caullo de Peralta de las Falces de la 
Vego (father), and Dona Francisca Ana 
Maria Garcia de la Cordoba y Muniz de 
Perez, who were married in the year 
1686. 

The exact boundaries of the Peralta 
Grant were given, and according to the 
survey of 1758 it had its initial point in 
the current of the Gila River. This was 
the western boundary, the line extend- 
ing thence south by the base of the 
Maricopa mountain on the east of the 
Sierra Estrella, bearing to the west of 
the Sta Cruz valley a distance of five 
leagues to a point in the south boundary 
line, and from the same initial point 
north across the Gila and Salt rivers 
five leagues north to a point in the 
north boundary line. 

The Salt River valley alone was worth 
a Spanish barony. By 1887 about 50,000 
acres were under cultivation, and wheat, 
barley, alfalfa, fruit, vegetables, grasses, 
cotton, hemp, jute and flax were pro- 
duced. Grapes bore an abundant harvest, 
yielding six or seven tons to the acre. 
Beeves fattened on the alfalfa, produc- 
ing beef but little inferior to the stall- 
fed animals of the eastern states. 

Mines were booming. There were rich 
copper mines in the Territory. The 
Mojave mines alone, in the years 
1883-84 produced $80,000 in gold and 
$482,000 in silver, and by 1887 were 
yielding $200,000 per month. By 1887, 
7,300 mines were recorded for Arizona 
Territory. Gold was found elsewhere, 
and the placers yielded richly for years. 
The Silver King mine, which was dis- 
covered in 1875, had by 1889 produced 
$600,000 in silver and had paid out 
nearly $200,000 in dividends. It was a 
fat heritage which Don James adminis- 
tered and though the pioneers grumbled 
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THE MONTH'S MARKETS... 


aad 


OMING INTO THE reer 
summer, the cattle é 
market is more or less 
following the usual pat- 
tern. Good and choice 
offerings continue to sell | 
well and are finding a’ 
comparatively broad 
outlet. On the other) 
hand, cows are suffer- 
ing the beginning of a 
seasonal decline. Trade 
was somewhat uneven, 
with some buyers hesi- 
tant and others operat- 
ing freely regardless of 
either down or up. 
Spread in prices is widening and should 
show a wider gap between choice and 
low good grades from now on. At pres- 
ent even some average good steers are 
selling too high compared with strictly 


Mr. French 


price changes 








By H. W. French 


choice kinds. This means that lower 
grades should weaken, inasmuch as 
choice are at or near ceiling levels and 
cannot go up much in the weeks ahead, 
Without this change, it will be imposgi. 
ble for purchases to remain within com. 
pliance. 

Feed conditions are good in mog 
areas, altho in parts of Texas and New 
Mexico and more recently in some parts 
of the western slope of Colorado drought 
in varying degrees has developed. Cor 
planted at the end of June was prae. 
tically completed in Nebraska and prog. 
ress and condition of the crops are fair 
to good. In some other corn producing 
states some planting and replanting has 
yet to be done, and as a whole the corp 
condition is about three weeks behind 
normal. 

Continued heavy use of feed by dairy- 
men and poultrymen was indicated by 





and fumed, they signed his contracts 
and they paid tribute. So things stood 
before the coming of the court of land 
claims; but with its advent the rank- 
and-file of the citizenry as well as the 
silver mines and the railroad got a 
break. 

However, the lawyers were not very 


optimistic. Don James’ claim to the 
barony had been investigated before, 
and men remembered that his claims 


had been found flawless. If Conkling, 
Huntington, Crocker and Ingersoll could 
find no flaw in the baron’s claim, how 
could the land court expect to uncover 
a defect, reasoned the pioneers. How- 
ever, it would do no harm to try. They 
couldn’t harm a lost cause and it might 
be that some good would come of this 
investigation. If Don James’ claim were 
to stand this investigation, all conceded 
that there was nothing further that 
they could do. Indeed, the United States 
attorney of the court, at the outset of 
the trial, was of the opinion that the 
only defense was to attack the genuine- 
ness of the heirship being in the wife 
of the baron, 

All the Territory was agog over the 
arrival of the documents. The arrange- 
ments provided for the full inspection 
of the documents. After a minute ex- 
amination of their contents the papers 
were to be returned to the original 
repositories, for it was the custom, in 
those days to file official] documents in 
monasteries. The yellowed papers, writ- 
ten in the quaint Spanish idiom of the 
early Spanish court, were most volum- 
inous. The documents of Title in Spain, 
with English translations, illustrated 
with mays, royal seals, and rubrics, 
geneoiogical trees and photographs of 
ancient personages of the Peralta 
family, together with the oral testimony 
in the case, filled two large printed 
volumes and are on file in the records 
of the land court. As has been said, the 
documents were lengthy, running some- 


where around 80,000 words. Great im- 
portance was attached to the court 


showing of these records from Spain 
and Mexico. They substantiated the 
family’s claim to importance. The court 
convened and the sealed records were 
carefully inspected, examined and trans- 
lated with the result that the findings 
of the new court substantiated the 
baron’s claim. 

The disappointed taxpayers, roundly 
cursing the custom of the Spanish king 
in making land grants, went grimly 
back to their jobs, and began to save 
for the next baronial tax. The baron, 
pleased at the verification of his claim, 
gave a big party to celebrate his legal 
victory and to entrench himself further 
and secure the good-will of his tenants. 
While the party was in progress, he 
took time to let contracts for two great 
sawmills to work his forest lands. He 
considered the party a great success, 
both financially and socially. 


The documents had not yet been re- 
turned to Spain and Mexico and the 
respective monasteries which housed the 
records, but the Arizona pioneers 
seemed to have lost all interest in them. 
However, there was one man who had a 
consuming desire to see the documents. 
This man was a traveling printer named 
Bill. He worked for Tom Weedin, the 
editor of the Florence Gazette, who was 
one of the first to doubt the validity of 
the baron’s claims both to the grant 
and to his title of Baron of Arizona. 


Because the documents must wait for 
a guard who was not immediately avail- 
able, and since they were destined to 
take a special train and a certain boat, 
which necessitated additional delay, they 
were placed in the vault at Phoenix for 
safekeeping. Judge Stone, before whom 
the case was tried, was grimly detel- 
mined that the precious papers should 
return to their original repositories 1- 
tact. The case had been disappointing 
enough as it was. 

(To be concluded next month. 
are by courtesy of Mulford 
Library and Archives, Ariz.) 
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milk and eg¢ ———— in June. Milk 
production r ched a new record of 13.2 
billion pounds, or more than a_ half 
billion pounds above any previous month. 
Ege production was slightly below a 
year ago but 30 per cent above the 10- 
year average. About 20 per cent more 
chicks and young chickens were on farms 
on July 1 than the 10-year average, and 
were 11 per cent up from a year ago. 

The ceiling price of $18 for choice 
beef steers was reached at Chicago quite 
regularly, and at St. Paul the ceiling 
of $17.70 was scored for the first time. 
Kansas City again made a ceiling of 
$17.65 and at Denver choice Colorado 
and Nebraska fed steers topped at $17.45 
for the first time on record, heifers also 
making an all-time high of $17.15. 

Grain-fed steers and yearlings con- 
tinue to predominate at many market 
centers, and in recent weeks Sioux City, 
for example, reported 670 cars for an 
all-time record. Supplies from Colorado 
feedlots are diminishing and this de- 
crease in steers may soon be made up 
with increased receipts of grass cows, 
although to date grassers of any type 
have been below the volume of a year 
ago. 

Owing to the lateness of development 
of the grass on some of the western 
ranges, the cattle movement from such 
areas may not be so early as last year 
but some are of the opinion that once 
the run gets under way we may record 
a larger total movement than in 1944. 
Corn Belt markets are not getting many 
grassers so far, but the supply should 
pick up shortly. 

During the last two weeks of June, 
approximately 92 per cent of the beef 
steers sold out of first hands at Chicago 
consisted of good and choice, which is 
a record percentage for these grades. 
This left only about 8 per cent grading 
common and medium. At the same time 
last year, good and choice steers made 
up about 72 per cent of the run, leaving 
around 28 per cent grading common 
and medium. Average cost of all fat 
steers during the closing week of June 
was $16.58 against $15.84 a year earlier, 
with the least gain on good and choice 
offerings. 

Killers were able to force common 
and medium beef steers down 25 to 50 
cents from mid-June to mid-July despite 
the small number available, but that 
may be partly because country buyers 
offered little competition on such ani- 
mals. On the other hand, good to choice 
steers at Chicago for the same period 
looked Steady to 25 cents higher, due 
to a great extent to the broad shipping 
demand for top grades. 

Mid-July prices for best heifers were 
Strong to 25 cents higher, while other 

mostly 25 cents below a 
month earlier, some from low good down 
showing more decline. Beef 
mainly 25 to 


grades were 


cows were 
50 cents lower although 
canners and cutters were not materially 
changed. Bull prices which were hit so 
severely in late May and early June 
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PURITY GUARDED BY CAREFUL, 


IMPORTANT: Five different 
strains of blackleg organisms 
are used in Parke-Davis Black- 
leg Bacterin. These germs are 
obtained from different areas of 
the United States to assure active 
immunization against blackleg 
that may be found in any locality. 

Each lot of the Parke-Davis 





SCIENTIFIC TESTS 


bacterin is prepared under strict 
regulations and is released only 
after the Blackleg Bacterin is 
checked and rechecked. 
Parke-Davis products have 
won the confidence of cattlemen 
everywhere. Look for the Parke- 
Davis label. Vaccinate calves. 
Protect them against blackleg. 


SEND FOR FREE BOOKLET ON BLACKLEG 


Animal Industry Division 


PARKE, DAVIS & CO. 


DETROIT 32, MICHIGAN 


DRUG STORES SEtt 



























write our nearest office. 





PARKE-DAVIS 


PRODUCTS 


Mr. Live Stock Producer 


WHEN SHIPPING TO THE LEADING CENTRAL MARKETS, YOU WILL 
FIND IT TO YOUR INTERESTS TO CONSIGN YOUR SHIPMENTS TO 


OHN CLAY & COMPANY 


Who for 58 years have conducted a 


STRICTLY COMMISSION BUSINESS 


Selling live stock on consignment and making purchases for customers only 
on orders. Please advise us what you plan to ship this season that we may be 
of assistance in finding an outlet for your offerings. 


REMEMBER, WE DO NOT SPECULATE 


Offices at: Chicago, Ill.; Omaha, Nebr.; Kansas City, Mo.; So. St. Paul, Minn.; 
Sioux City, Ia.; So. St. Joseph, Mo.; East St. Louis, Ill.; Fort Worth, Tex.; 
San Antonio, Tex.; Ogden, Utah; Denver, Colo. 


THE CLAY WAY IS THE SAFE WAY 


For market information 
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bounded back with a vengeance, closing 
chiefly $1 higher. Calves and vealers 
finished mostly 50 cents lower. 

Most of the good and choice steers at 
Chicago sold at $16.50 to $17.75, but 
common and medium grassers or lightly 
fed animals were to be had at $12 to 
$15, some light southwesterns selling 
down to $11.50 and below. Grass steers 
at Portland were reported as high as 
$16.75, or more than some of the warmed- 
up steers at Chicago where many of 
these short-feds were selling at $15.50 
to $16. 

Several loads of highly finished heifers 
made $17.60 to $17.85 but the bulk went 
at $14 to $17.25 and common grassers 
sold below $11. Best heavy sausage bulls 
were reported at $13.50 and top on heavy 
beef bulls was $15.50 barring a few ex- 
treme sales up to $15.75. Any number 
of common light bulls went at $9.50 to 
$10. Most of the vealers sold downward 
from $15.50 but each week some reached 
$16. Cows sold largely at $9.50 to 
$12.50 late in the period although good 
kinds early frequently made $13 to 
$13.50 and occasionally higher. Not 
many canners sold below $7 and cutters 
usually scored $8.50 and better. 

There was a slight increase in cattle 
slaughtered under federal inspection 
during June, and a slight decline in the 
slaughter of calves. Sheep slaughter 
was up but hog slaughter down more 
than 2,500,000 from a year ago. Cost 
of cattle slaughtered under federal in- 
spection during the year 1944 was $11.08, 
with dressing percentage of 51.9 and 
an average carcass of 479.5 pounds. 
Estimated slaughter of all types for 
1944 was placed at 20,065,000 cattle, 
13,620,000 calves, 96,849,000 hogs and 
25,343,000 sheep and lambs. 

Over-all set-aside of army style beef 


NEW YORK'S MAYOR 
PUBLISHES FINDINGS 
OF BLACK MARKET SURVEY 

Under the title “Black Meat Area—A 
Case Study of Black Market Operations 
in New York State,” Mayor Fiorello 
H. LaGuardia of New York City has 
submitted to the members of Congress 
an honest endeavor to bring into the 
light of day illegal meat activities in 
his section of the country. Following 
upon the LaGuardia-inspired investiga- 
tions, the booklet cites proven violations 
and carries photographs showing scenes 
of some of the slaughtering and selling 
operations, conducted with a flagrant 
disregard for either the law or the sani- 
tary requirements of the people who 
consume the resulting poorly processed 
food. 

The mayor declares in the booklet 
that efforts to increase the supply of 
legitimate meat, enforce the law and 
eliminate the black market product can 
succeed only with the cooperation of fed- 
eral and state agencies; and he offers 
over a dozen proposals which he believes 


would help to accomplish the desired 
ends. 
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has been reduced to average 25 per cent 
of total quantity produced by federally 
inspected slaughterers, while kosher 
plants in designated areas and north- 
eastern states have been reduced to 20 
per cent. Set-aside of utility grade and 
canner and cutter beef remains at 65 
per cent. Set-aside percentage of feder- 
ally inspected lamb will be 10 per cent 
of the production of AA, A and B 
dressed carcasses weighing 30 to 70 
pounds. 

Dullness has entered the replacement 
cattle market recently and the brisk 
demand of some weeks ago has disap- 
peared. Country buyers from the Corn 
Belt are showing little interest in feeder 
cattle but that may be due partly to the 
stress of urgent farm work. Chicago 
reports the best outlet through eastern 
channels. The movement of big strings 
of grassers from the Southwest to more 
northerly areas continues, with steers 
outnumbering other animals. A limited 
number of thin cows with calves at sides 
has been appearing at several markets. 

Mid-July prices for stocker and feeder 
steers at Chicago were around 25 to 50 
cents lower than a month earlier, other 
classes suitable for country purposes 
showing less weakness despite a limited 
supply. Hardly a market in the country 
is without some weakness on replacement 
stock. It was chiefly a $12.50 to $15 
market for steers, although some sold 
at $15.25 and very common light kinds 
were to be had at $10 and below. Strictly 
choice yearlings occasionally sold as 
high as $15.50. Good to choice heifers 
went out at $12.50 to $14, some cows with 
calves at sides clearing at $11 to $11.50. 

Average cost of stocker and feeder 
steers at Chicago, Kansas City, Omaha 
and St. Paul for June figured $13.55— 
practically $2 higher than a year ear- 
lier—and weights averaged 29 pounds 
heavier. Composite cost for January 
through June was $13.18, or about $1 
above the first six months last year. 

Hogs continued at ceiling levels. Most 
barrows and gilts at Chicago scored 
$14.75, and most sows brought $14. The 
supplies have increased slightly but 
came nowhere being up to slaughter re- 
quirements. Weights have been increas- 
ing and the percentage of sows mar- 
keted is not heavy. 

While scarcity of slaughter hogs is 
the topic of conversation everywhere, 
the big thing at present seems to be 
the demand for feeder pigs. All over the 
country people are scrambling for pigs, 
and the price paid apparently is of no 
consequence. Portland is quoting feeder 
pigs to $22 and in Los Angeles 30- to 
55-pound pigs are placed at $25 to $30 
with heavier weights at $20. Some sales 
have been reported at Denver at $15.50 
to $17.50, and country deals of pigs 80 
pounds and less were made only on a 
per head basis at $23. 

Lamb feeders and producers have been 
discussing subsidy and several plans 
have been reviewed although to date no 
definite action has resulted. Prospects 





of the adoption of some plan is being 
awaited, as both the fat and feede 
market may change. Contracting of 
feeder lambs in western range areas has 
diminished within the last 10 days, mogt 
previous sales coming within a $12 to 
$13 range for fall delivery. Some fleshy 
lambs and some ewe lambs brought more 
money. 


Idaho lamb movement is about three 
weeks late this year, but already some 
lambs from Idaho have been showing 
up, principally at Ogden. The supply 
of southwestern lambs and yearlings at 
Fort Worth is seasonally lighter than a 
month ago, while at other markets native 
spring lambs are on the increase in the 
face of some let-up in supplies of shorn 
old crop lambs. Some lambs from the 
Western Slope in Colorado are arriving, 
and in the San Luis Valley first cutting 
of alfalfa is very short. 


Supplies of sheep and lambs at Chi- 
cago have ben exceptionally light, and 
the percentage of good and choice has 
not been high, many consignments con- 
sisting of mixed grades. Mid-July prices 
for spring lambs were strong to 25 cents 
higher than a month ago, while shorn 
old crop lambs were hardly steady. Good 
and choice fat ewes looked strong, but 
medium to good displayed slight weak- 
ness. 


Good to choice spring lambs at Chi- 
cago sold usually at $16 to $16.35 and 
the top was $16.40, but common went 
at $12 to $13 and culls as low as $10. 
Strictly good and choice Idahos frequent- 
ly reached $16 at Ogden, and some in 
Denver topped at $15.90, with medium to 
good as low as $14. 


Shorn old crop lambs with No. 1 pelts 
sold as high as $15.25 and other good 
to choice at $14.50 to $15.10. Good and 
choice yearlings usually cleared at $13.50 
to $13.85 and carried No. 1 pelts. It 
was largely a $6.50 to $8 market for 
shorn native slaughter ewes but some 
130-pound fed westerns sold as high as 
$8.35 and Idahos were taken at $7.65 to 
$8. Yearling breeding ewes went as high 
as $14.50 and some three- to four-year- 
olds made $8.50. 


HIDES .... ByH.W.F. 


oe was no particular activity in 
the hide market although light aver- 
ages were in fairly broad demand at all 
times. Prices were mostly at ceiling 
levels. A scarcity of leather for ra- 
tioned shoes was reported and there may 
be some increase in allocations of the 
June take-off, but some tanners have a 
backlog of raw material due to a labor 
shortage. Calfskins and kipskins were 
well cleared. , 

Lightweight country hides were active, 
but heavy hides were slow. Price changes 
were confined to heavy averages, and in 
some instances re-sales of heavies were 
slightly weaker. Country hide produc- 
tion was off seasonally, and should con- 
tinue moderate until colder weather ar- 
rives. 
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WOOL... . ByH.W.F. 


HE consistent demand for fine and 14 

blood staple wools which existed for 
the past six to eight weeks came to a 
standstill as manufacturers, having pur- 
chased the better clips, felt they would 
rather wait before covering the rest of 
their needs. Demand for scoured medium 
wools from woolen mills also ceased, 
due to deferment of delivery dates and 
cancellations of orders for army blank- 
ets. 

The United Nations Relief and Reha- 


bilitation Administration changed its 
buying policy from purchasing of cloth- 
ing and piece goods to buying of raw 
materials for European countries as a 
result of finding textile machinery in 
Europe in much better condition than 
had been expected. 

Trade in foreign wools was very spot- 
ty although manufacturers and_ top- 
makers are carrying large inventories 


of these wools. Reports persist that prac- 
tically the entire Montevideo 1944-45 
clip has been sold for importation to the 
United States. Approximately 282,930,- 
000 pounds of Australian wool were pur- 
chased from the new clip from Aug. 1, 
1944 to June 30, 1945, by United States 
commercial interests. 

The War Production Board reduced 
the 100 per cent freeze for rated orders 
on wool top yarn to 65 per cent. This 
will permit 35 per cent of the output 
of this yarn to go into civilian goods. 
Knitting yarns were placed on a 100 
per cent basis for essential military and 
civilian orders. 

Weekly consumption of apparel wools, 
shorn and pulled, on a grease basis, for 
April was 22,324,000 pounds, composed 
of 7,054,000 pounds domestic and 15,- 
270,000 pounds foreign as compared with 
20,196,000 pounds (5,539,000 domestic 
and 14,657,000 pounds foreign) a year 
ago. 

Large quantities of 1943 and 1944 
Texas wools stored in Boston and Texas 
are being considerably damaged by 
moths. Also moth damage was reported 
to territory wools for which there has 
been no market in the past two years. 
These were short fine wools. 


A total of 12,473,587 pounds of do- 
mestic wool was appraised by the CCC 
during the week of July 7, making a to- 
tal of 134,110,592 pounds. Of this 
amount 110,675,107 pounds were greasy 
shorn and 13,961,637 pounds were greasy 
pulled. The total appraised at this date 
last year was 145,115,778 pounds, of 
which 113,994,026 pounds were greasy 
Shorn and 19,401,635 pounds were greasy 
pulled. : 
_ Some country dealers have ceased buy- 
ing fleece wools, due to keen price com- 
petition in the Midwest which reduced 
or eliminated profits in handling wool. 
This year’s clip may be one of the 
lightest shrinkage ever produced in this 
area. Wyoming territory wools were 
Spotty, while Colorado, Utah, Nevada 


and Idaho were generally heavier in 
shrinkage. 
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When people sup- 
port their govern- 
ment they control 
that government, 
but when the gov- 
ernment supports 
the people it will 
control them. 


Pacific Molasses Company, Ltd. — 


CARLOAD FEEDSTUFFS 


* * * 
ARCH SALES CO. 


STOCKYARDS — DENVER 


Sales Representatives: 
San Francisco 


NATIONAL LIVE STOGK PRODUCERS ASSOCIATION 


A National Cooperative 
Owned and Controlled by Live Stock Producers 


A total of 10,575,650 head of livestock, valued at $374,- 
216,427.65, was handled last year by the 39 offices operated 
by our members agencies at principal markets listed below: 


CHICAGO 
EVANSVILLE, IND. 
DETROIT 

PEORIA, ILL. 
KANSAS CITY 
LOUISVILLE 


SALT LAKE CITY 
—North Salt Lake 
—Los Angeles 
—Ogden 

CINCINNATI 
—Dayton, Ohio 
—Lexington, Ky. 
—Springfield, Ohio 


BUFFALO 


—Toledo 


OKLAHOMA CITY 


SIOUX CITY 


COLUMBUS 
—Cleveland 
—Pittsburgh 
—Wapakoneta, Ohio 
—Wash. C. H., Ohio 
—Findlay, Ohio 
—Mount Vernon, Ohio 


—Hicksville, Ohio 
—Coshocton, Ohio 
—Lancaster, Ohio 


MILWAUKEE 
—Green Bay, Wis. 


INDIANAPOLIS 
—Fort Wayne, Ind. 


NATL. STOCK YARDS 
—St. Louis, Mo. 


SPRINGFIELD, ILL. 
OMAHA 
SOUTH ST. JOSEPH 


FORT WORTH 
—Kansas City 
—San Antonio 


When You Ship or Buy, Use the Producers Facilities 
In the Hands of a Friend—from Beginning to End 








THE LaRUE SQUEEZE CHUTE 
Patent Pending 
| This strongly built, exceptionally well balanced 
and designed chute handles cattle with amazing 
ease, speed and safety. 


Operated By One Man 


Adjustable for small or large cattle. Will stop 
| and catch an animal quickly and safely. 


Does Not Miss 
Almost impossible for animal to be either hung 
| up or injured. Each of its operations is smooth, 
| fast, precise and easy to operate. Can be loaded 
|into trailer by two men. Every owner is an 
| ardent booster. 


MANUFACTURED BY 


| THE LaHUB MFG. CO., Inc. 


1732 West Walnut St., Phoenix, Ariz. 


Trained Horses NOW IN DEMAND 


75 


PICTURES 


Easy-to-understand «* 
text } ut 


in “TRAINING RIDING HORSES” 


Simplified training method to increase use- 
fulness and sales value. Used by leading 
trainers at... 





The King Ranch ai PRICE 
The 6 test Edition 
666 Ranch ona 


Lipan Springs Ranch 


The Elkhorn Ranch 25C 


Horse and Mule Association of America 
ayne Dinsmore, Secretary 
Chieago 5, Ill. 


7, 


407 S. Dearborn St. 





| Complete with set of figures 1 to 10, bottle of ink and 


tpaid. Ear tags 


full instructions, all for $4.00 
i rite for free catalog, 


and gomplete line of supplies, 


Breeders Supply Co. “SU Pe 
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Official as well as ‘‘on the farm” rec- 
ords under average farm conditions 
provethat Milking Shorthorns are best 
all-round breed! Produce 47 milk and have 
greatest salvage value of all milk breeds! 
Get the facts-—-FREE! Or read Milking 2g 
Shorthorn Journal. 


Dept. AC-5, 809 West E- 
Chicago 9, Il. 
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WIND ELECTRIC PLANTS 
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Gets 
Farm Jobs 
Done 
Foster, 
Better 


Step up farm production—cut working 
hours—reduce hard labor with a Jacobs 
Wind Electric Plant. It’s ideal for all farm 
Electrical needs, low in cost, easy to in- 
stall, safe. 

You can get prompt delivery of a new 
1945 Jacobs Plant NOW. Designed for 
extra capacity, greater electrical output, 
dependable automatic operation and longer 
life, a Jacobs Plant gives you MORE for 
your money. Electrify your home and barn 
with a Jacobs Wind Electric Plant, the 
choice of farmers everywhere. See your 
dealer or write for free literature. 


America’s Oldest 
Wind Electric Manufacturer 


JACOBS WIND ELECTRIC CO., Inc. 


MINNEAPOLIS 11, MINNESOTA 





PER 7 ieee TTS 


peer | Utirin 


a Y2-1-12 and 2 POUND SIZES- 


TATTOO MARKERS—Complete with figures 1 to 
10. Bottle of ink and full instructions, $4.00 
postpaid. Poultry or small animal size $3.25 post 
paid. Complete line of Ear Tags, Veterinary In- 
struments and Supplies, Write for Catalog. 


Breeders Supply Co, Council, Biutie 


lowa 


FOR 4% MILK 
& GREATEST ee LN pis 3 













Trial subscription six months 50¢, one year $1.00. 


MILKING SHORTHORN SOCIETY 


thange Ave., U. S. Yards 


The Bond you buy over 
< here—may save a life 
over there! 


* BUY BONDS «x 











| IN MINNESOTA 
AND SOUTHWARD 


3y DAVID I. DAY 








iad THERE. 18: ANY STRETCH ‘OF 
summer driving more entrancing 


than U. S. 16 from Portage, Wis., to Blue 
Earth, Dien we have failed to find it. 
teminders of old days of Indian wars, 


fine scenery, boats on the upper Missis- 
sippi pushing millions of dollars worth 
of oil, gasoline, coal and other com- 


modities. Once in Minnesota, a land 
transformed into a great farming, mill- 
ing and meat packing region largely by 
Seandinavian pluck and energy, we con- 
tinued to see fine dairy cattle, sheep and 
hogs, as well as good beef cattle. 

Up to the middle of July, the Corn 
Belt states have had one of the coolest 
summers on record. This applies to the 
counties along the southern border of 
Minnesota. While some crops enjoy cool 
climate—potatoes for example—the corn 
crop fails to respond to anything save 
plenty of warm sunshine and a reason- 


able amount of moisture. Over much of 
the corn country, the moisture is too 
plentiful. Along U. S. 16 in Minnesota 


it looks like a half-crop unless July sun 


shines briskly and continues until the 
grain matures. 
A lot of cattle have always been 


raised and fed out in the southern Min- 
nesota tier of counties. In the old days 
livestock farmers used to go far and 
wide buying up nondescript local cattle, 


which they called ‘Norwegians”—and 
which they fattened in the low wet land 
with some grain to finish them on. Then 
to Chicago and other markets. We talked 
to several older farmers on‘ this trip. 


They have seen land climb from $10 an 
acre to present figures with a cor- 
responding increase in the quality of 
beef cattle produced there. 

In conversation, one farmer 
been in the locality for 50 years said 
the whole subsidy idea, whether for beef 
producers, flax growers or whoever they 
are, must be abolished if this is to con- 
tinue a land of free enterprise. All along 


who has 


the highway at all stops, there was a 
feeling that feeder and stocker cattle 


are a little higher than market prices 
justify and some were curtailing their 
feeding operations. 

From Blue Earth southward to Des 
Moines we went most of the way on U. 
S. 169, where we parted with relatives 
and took the bus, which method of 
transportation eventually landed us in 
St. Louis. Going down to Des Moines we 
made three interesting visits. 

At the J. P. Finch farm I heard of re- 
markable experiences with a herd of 20 
Guernsey cows which were hand-milked 
after the war got under way by Mr. and 
Mrs. Finch. The rest of the 200-acre 
place was worked by them with an oc- 
casional day or two of hired help when 
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it was available. The bull and five 


aid 
were sold and Mr. Finch went oa 
Nebraska and purchased 2) Hereford 
steers. Since then the dairy herd has 
been gradualy reduced to four com 
This last year they had 50 head of steers 


on feed. It is planned to continue bees 
cattle after the war, possibly on a big. 
ger scale. i 
The whiteface steers purchased last fall 
were run on the corn fields with a feed. 
ing of alfalfa hay daily until after the 
holidays. Then. they were given alfalfa 
hay and a daily feeding of corn-and-coh 
meal. Just before the pasture season, 
they received daily some alfalfa silage 
as a conditioner. They went on rye pas- 
ture and then on a mixed pasture—al- 
falfa and brome grass—where they stil! 
are. The plan now is to pasture them 
this summer, rough them on hay until 
after Christmas, then fatten them for 
the market in April or early May. 


At the farm of Ed Tompkins we found 
he had just marketed 19 whiteface Colo- 
rado heifers. They were bought last fall 
at $12.20 laid down, carried through on 
corn fodder and alfalfa hay until the 
first of February when grain feeding 
started gradually—shelled corn and oats. 
The grain feeding was increased and the 
last 60 days the heifers were on full feed, 
with soybean meal as well as grain and 
hay. They sold at an average of 725 
pounds, bringing $16.50. When they came 
to the farm, they averaged 323 pounds. 


Mr. Tompkins plans seriously on more 
active feeding operations when the war 
is over. In addition to western calves, it 
is in his mind at present to build up a 
herd of heavy-milking Shorthorns, milk- 
ing for shipment, feeding out the steers 
and heifers with the westerns because 
he believes labor will be sufficient in his 
comunity to handle milk cows along with 
the production of beef. He said: “The 
main thing I’ve learned about western 
calves is to get them started growing as 
soon as they arrive and keep them grow- 
ing until they are ready to lay on the 





CUPOLAS GO INTO DISCARD 





The cupola is disappearing from the 
red cabooses of the North Western Rail- 
way’s freight trains. It is giving way 
bay windows from which the tram 
crews are said to have a better vantage 
point of cars under their charge. With 
the increased height of freight cars in 
recent years, the view from the bay 
windows extending from the side of the 
caboose is reported to be more efficient 
than that afforded by the old cupola at 
the top. 
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h. The biggest lesson I’ve learned 


cage ore in general is that by care 
and fertilization we Can make one acre 
of pasture grow as much feed as two 
acres used to do.” 

We spent the night at the farm of 
George Rayburn, now nearly 70. He has 


lived on the farm all his life. When he 
was a boy the old Durham cattle were 
the choice of a vast number of his 
neighbors. deed, he recalls seeing the 
first Angus and Herefords that came 
into that immediate community and how 
queer they looked. Now, after some 05 
years, the whitefaces have spread them- 
selves all over the ranch country and 
elsewhere and the blacks have taken 
hlue ribbon after blue ribbon in the fat 
stock shows he has attended. 

“IT always buy about 60 
steers in the spring,” he said. “Get 
them nice and smooth on alfalfa pasture, 
feed them on alfalfa hay, corn silage, 
and shelled corn and sell them in the 
spring. That’s the simplest system here 
and, one year with another, it’s as profit- 
able as any.” 

Mr. Rayburn certainly has fine pasture 
and plenty of it. His 208-acre farm is 
rolling and is well fenced and well im- 
proved. He has reared four sons, all in 
business or professional life. Now, in 
his sunset years, he wonders a little 
about that. Perhaps, he said, he never 
gave the boys the proper encouragement 
to keep them on the farm. Perhaps he 
gave them the wrong kind of education. 
“Anyway, they’re off the farm; and 
when I’m gone, strange faces will be seen 
around here,” he predicted. “Looks like 
the U. S. A. is old enough for us to de- 
velop ancestral farm homes but if all 
families are like mine, the farm home is 
merely a nursery to rear merchants, 
lawyers and doctors.” 


| BULL RUN, 1945 | 


A new kind of jail break occurred re- 
cently at Crawfordsville, Ind., when 14 
bulls which were being held for slaugh- 
tering purposes at a packing plant there 
escaped from their pen and ran wild 
through the town for several hours. En- 
listed in the resulting impromptu round- 
up were the working force of the plant, 
the town’s police force and a plane from 
the municipal airport, in which the pilot 
circled the area to help locate the ani- 
mals. At last reports three of the run- 
aways were still AWOL. 





A businessman in Leeds, Mass., 
dreamed up a new trap when a steer he 
had been feeding got out of its pasture: 
He set out a pail ofygrain for the animal 
and arranged a lasso around the pail. 
When the steer put its head in the pail, 
the owner and two friends pulled on the 
noose. Except for the fact that the 
brute, in no docile frame of mind, 
dragged his captors some little distance 
before their combined weight finally 


halted him, the plan was a good one, 
and workable. 
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whiteface | 


CTS 


Help Yourself! 


Sajpb ave lcm bdce=mccoyeatcinebbetcamma=rsmmo(oy=<) ela mm Les 
» Funny thing, it really is! 
ee rad et- aa oleracea => ae MseC eee 
OUR er et ie use WHR blood. 
It helps you produce better cattle. | 


Wyoming Hereford LTT) Cheyenne 


Gambling 
on a 
boom? 





the last war? Recall how folks took 
on debts instead of paying them off 

.as though the high prices were 
sure to carry right on forever? 


oU know men right in your own 
locality who ARE gambling. 
They’re buying land, taking on debts, 
spreading out...in the hope of catch- 
ing a few extra dollars NOW while 
money is easy and prices are high. 


Sure you remember. And you re- 
member what happened when prices 


Recall the years during and after started down! 


Getting 
ready for 
anything ? 





Then no matter what happens after 
this war, you'll be in permanently better 
shape! A sure way to win without risk! 


oBopy has a right to tell you 

what to do with your money. 
But, brother, if you’re smart, you 
won’t gamble it away. 

You'll pay off your debts. Take 
out adequate life insurance. Lay up 
a reserve of War Bonds. And you’ll 
put your place in top-production 
shape. Build up the land. Improve 
your livestock. Fix up your buildings. 


k. 


KEEP YOUR eer 
SAFE ann SOUND 


SAVE - DON’T SPECULATE 





Prepared by the War Advertising Council, approved by O. W. I. and the U. S. Department of Agriculture 
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COLORADO'S OLDEST HERD | 
= Estb. 1899 







VISIT OUR 
RANCH 


H.E. Witwer & Sons, Greeley, Colo. | 





GOLD SEAL SEEDS 


Pasture Crops 
Our grasses give you bigger yields 
at low cost. Well cleaned. Crested 
Wheat Grass, Brome, Gramma and 
Buffalo Grass. Tall Slender Wheat 
and Western Wheat Grass. Clovers. 
Get our prices. Complete catalog free. 
Western Seed Co., Denver 


WRITE FOR FREE CATALOG 





THE IMPROVED “MARVEL” 
FERTILIZER AND SEED 
DISTRIBUTOR 


ee | 


valuable 


equipment, 
Will last a 
lifetime. ; 

e " J 

. 4 

Free Folder “ etd 
The above picture shows one Distributor assembled 
as shipped. The inset (circled) has hopper detach- 


ed to show working parts and mechanism. 
Developed Especially for Pasture | 
and Orchard Improvement 


All heavy steel electrically welded construction. 


Spreads all broadcast materials—top-dressing, 
nitrate, phosphate, lime, slag—all commercial | 
fertilizers and seed broadcasting operations. 


Pulled by wagon, truck or tractor. Capacity 35 gal- | 
lons or 300 Ibs. Can spread 25- to 30-foot swath at | 
15 mi. per hour. 


Now in Use in Over 40 States 


Order Today—Immediate Shipment 
Specify whether you want lugged wheels, 
wheels for tires, or with tires mounted. 


Price $100 (with tires $128.48) F.O.B. Factory. | 


All shipments paid in advance, C.O.D. or 
S.D.B.L. attached. 


Dealers Wanted 
H. P. RANDALL | 
MANUFACTURING CO. 


P. 0. Box 272-1 | 
Demopolis, Alabama 
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NOTES ON FEEDING 


Direct movement of cattle and calves 
to eight Corn Belt states in June, 1945, 
amounted to 31,097 head compared with 
17,780 head in June, 1944. This increase 
undoubtedly indicated a heightened in- 
terest on the part of the feeder buyer, 
since he usually turns to the country 
when he is anxious to lay in supplies. 
As to the question of whether or not 
these cattle have gone on feed or whether 
they have been put in pasture, the 
answer remains that a bigger movement 
will come out of that area later on. 

The run of cattle this year is late, 
probably largely as a result of a late 
spring. Outside the drought areas in the 
Southwest, feed is still lush and cattle 
are fat—but they are still soft, not ready 
to ship. A cattleman reports that cattle 
in the Blue Stem section in Kansas are 
the fattest he has seen, but shipments, 
he said, have been delayed because the 
grass is green and cattle are not 
hardened. 

A packer told us recently that cattle 
feeding was in larger volume last win- 
ter than any of the estimates, official 
or otherwise, indicated. He reported 
that in June, 1945, 40 per cent of his 
kill graded B and down, compared with 
78.9 in June, 1944, and 35 per cent in 
June, 1948. He also told us that the 
run of grass cattle started later this 
year than last. Fortunately fed cattle 
held up pretty well into the summer 
partly to fill this gap. 


Grazing Experiments 


With grass cattle much in the lime- 
light, the findings of tests conducted at 
Purdue University on pasture beef pro- 
duction are of especial interest at this 
time. Some of the more notable results 
show (a) that about two-thirds of a 
season’s gain in pounds of beef is made 
in the first one-third of the grazing 
season; (2) gains per steer on bluegrass 
were equal to or greater than those pro- 
duced by rotation pasture mixtures. 
However, much less beef was produced 
per acre on bluegrass than on the mixed 
pastures because of lower carrying ca- 
pacity per acre; (8) steers grazing fer- 
tilized pasture land achieved better daily 
gains and also showed higher beef pro- 
duction per acre than cattle of compar- 
able age and quality grazed on unfer- 
tilized pasture; (4) although mowing 
pastures helped weed control, little or no 
effect was occasioned thereby on the 
rate of beef production. 





PREDICTIONS 


COMPENDIUM of forecasts on the 

future meat supply shows some dit. 
ferences of opinion among the various 
sources quoted: The American Meat 
Institute at Chicago expects meat to he 
scarce until 1946. A survey conductej 
by the institute in the first week o 
July found future meat supplies would 
“depend in large degree on the feed 
situation, the weather and the ability 
of livestock producers to produce, grow 
and market livestock economically,” , , . 
The National Live Stock Producer quotes 
a livestock market analyst’s opinion that 
there is some temporary relief in sight 
for domestic meat consumers, although 
the total supply probably will be far 
smaller for the next 12 months than 
during the past year. According 
to the office of marketing service of 
the Department of Agriculture, some- 
what more beef, pork, veal and lamb is 
in prospect for civilians. All meat set- 
asides for government purchases from 
federally inspected plants were consider. 
ably reduced on July 1. . . . Livestock 
and Wool Situation, a BAE publication, 
believes the total meat production this 
fall and winter will be ‘about the same 
as in the corresponding period of 
1944-45, with continuing heavy weights 
of market hogs and a slaughter of cattle 
and calves about equal to a year earlier.” 
Spring and summer meat production for 
1946 is, on the other hand, expected to 
be moderately larger than this year, in 
view of the increase indicated in the 
1945 fall pig crop. ... Secretary of Ag- 
riculture Anderson: “total demand for 
meat will continue for above our supply 
for many months to come.” 


On Chicago Calendar 


Chicago will be the scene of two im- 
portant livestock shows scheduled for 
this fall. Included will be a new event, 
the Chicago Market Feeder Cattle 
Show, set for Oct. 15-16 at Union Stock 
Yards. With the Aberdeen-Angus, Here- 
ford and Shorthorn breed associations 
active in sponsorship, the groups will 
offer a prize list which totals $5,320. 

December 1 to 6 are the days on which 
the fourth annual Chicago Market Fat 
Stock and Carlot Competition will take 
place. In addition to the individual and 
carlot showings of steers, lambs and 
hogs, a junior livestock feeding contest 
will also be featured. 





Producers Advocate Continued Heavy Slaughter 





Producer members of the Cattle and 
Beef Industry Committee, which com- 
mittee is made up of producers, feeders, 
packers and retailers, at a meeting July 
8-9 in Denver reminded the committee 
that only a slight reduction in cattle 
numbers occurred last year (officially 


about 600,000 head) despite an increase 
of some 6,000,000 head in total slaugh- 
ter; and, therefore, it seemed desirable 
to slaughter as many cattle as possible 
this fall—at least as many as last year 
—and fill the feedlots besides. Market 
while demand is strong. 
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To THE 
. EDITOR 





Continued from Page 4 


prices prohibit any chance of profit. We 
are all awaiting the fall marketing sea- 
son, wondering meanwhile what more 
trouble our “‘ionghairs” in Washington 
can cook up to discourage the feeder. 


These would be pleasant times in the 
cow sasthan if we had a free market 
and could hire a few good men and the 
war were over long since.— Bar U 


RANCH, Lee County, III. 





CORRECTIONAL DATA 


In the July edition of the PRODUCER, 
I find an article titled “Cattle in Mon- 
tana” by Virgil V. Peterson. On Page 
9, I note a reproduction of the picture 
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ITING FOR A GHING 


KOR “THE _ mh 


d 


by Charlie Russell, 
Chinook,” or “The Last of the Five 
Thousand.” Mr. Peterson states: “This 
vivid picture, on a post card, was C. M. 
Russell’s eloquent reply to Helena own- 
ers about condition of their cattle in the 
tragic winter of 1886.” 

I wish to call to your attention that 
this is in error. Ordinarily, we are in- 
clined to slide over such errors, but in 
this case, owing to the prominence of 
the artist, and out of fairness to him 
and to keep the records straight, it seems 
to me that this should be corrected. 

Charlie Russell was. with my wagon 
on the Blackfoot Indian Reservation in 
Montana, and at that time he personally 
told me that when the letter of inquiry 
came to the range foreman from the 
New England owners, he said: “Let me 
answer that.” He drew the picture on 
the lid of a pasteboard shoe box and the 
foreman forwarded it to the owners in 
New England. For further evidence, I 


“Waiting for a 

























business. Quoting from the article: 
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NAMING THE JOB 


A recent issue of Western Farm Life defines some of the terms which have 
come into use in connection with cattle wrangling on the western range country. 
A “calf horse,” for instance, is one taught to face the roped animal and back up 
with the rope tied to the saddle horn. A “steer horse” works in the opposite 
direction, facing away from the roped animal as he pulls the rope tight. It will 
be seen from this that specialized types of horse training have crept into the 


“In Argentina, cowboys tie the rope to the saddle cinch and the horse pulls 
sidewise from the roped critter, while in some parts of Canada the cow-horse 
is trained to do just about all these different kinds of jobs that fall to his lot 
while working with his rider in handling cattle.” 


would refer you to Wallace Huidekoper, 
Twodot, Mont., who has the original 
pencil drawing on the shoe box lid, 
which he secured from the New England 
owners; and it is certified by them as 
the original picture that was received 
from their range foreman. Mr. Huide- 
koper, former president of the Montana 
Stockgrowers Association, is one of the 
outstanding cattlemen of the state of 
Montana whose veracity and reputation 
cannot be questioned.—RUSSELL THORP, 
Secy., Wyoming Stock Growers Assn. 


SCATTERED REPORTS 


Sublette County has had a late spring. 
Range is quite good now. Cattle are 
looking well. Hay will not be too heavy 
in most sections but ranchers are begin- 
ning to wonder about a hay crew. We 
enjoy the helpful articles in the 
PRODUCER.— DELBERT J. BALL, Sublette 
County, Wyo. 


We enjoy the PRODUCER and letters on 
range conditions. Conditions better than 
usual around here, We have a good calf 
crop and plenty of grass, so there 
should be some fat stuff this fall. 
Branding is over and we are getting 
ready to put up hay. Help is impossible 
to get. One small bunch of calves con- 
tracted at $50 for fall delivery —HARRY 
J. BAKER, Niobrara County, Wyo. 


We enjoy reading your publication so 
please renew my subscription. We have 
had a great deal of moisture here this 
spring and summer. The grass is good. 
—BILL HENRY, JR., Converse County, 
Wyo. 


In southern California the lack of 
rain has caused the feed to come too 
early. Cattle on the range must be 
marketed earlier and therefore will be 
lighter than usual.—Wn. M. THOMPSON, 
San Diego County, Calif. 





The range here is the best ever but 
no summer so far. The mountain is 
white half-way down the slope this 
morning. There has been an unusual 
amount of serious hail damage. — J. 
ELMER Brock, Johnson County, Wyo. 


Our range needs rain—rather, reser- 
voirs need water. The native grass is 
still growing but everything else is turn- 
ing. Cattle look good.—L. M. ERICKSON, 
Sheridan County, Wyo. 











UNION-MADE 


COWBOY 


concer 
ONLY LEE HAS ALL THESE FEATURES 


® Sanforized Shrunk! 

® 11% Oz. Cowboy Denim! 
® Branded Cowhide Label! 
® Scratch-Proof Hip Pockets! 
® Money-Back Guarantee! 


Boys’ sizes made of 8 oz. Sanforized Denim. 


THE H. D. LEE CO. 


San Francisco, Calif. Kansas City, Mo. 
Minneapolis, Minn. SouthBend, Ind. Trenton, N. J. 
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WE OUTDO 
THE COCK 


In crowing about our 
printing. In spite of 
war-born shortages, 
we still give the best 
service in the West! 


MONITOR 


PUBLICATIONS 


Incorporated 


1950 Curtis St. Denver, Colo. 


OS \ Send * Catalog 
on oe aD STOCKMENS SUPPLI fe 
Saddles Harness .Bridles, 


Belts Chaps.Hats.Boots 


FRED MUELLER“< 
400 MUELLER BUILDING 
DENVER 2.COLORADO 
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CATTLEMEN'S 
BOOKKEEPING BOOK 


Prepared Especially for Cattlemen 


Meets need of ranches 
of 100 to 1,000 head 


Simple . - can be posted by anyone. 
Easy to handle measures 12x19 
inches, weighs 114 pounds, contains 27 
sheets between tough red _ pressboard 
covers. 


Records provided for in 
the book are: 

1. An inventory of equipment, estab- 
lishing a value and a plan for accounting 
for depreciation. 

2. An inventory record of livestock and 
feeds. 

3. A journal of cash receipts and ex- 
penses, with special columns for entering 
the different kinds of expense and in- 
come items. 

4. A pay-roll record. 

5. A cash budget estimate, by months, 
for the coming year. 

6. A record of items 
payable. 

7. Financial summaries at the end of 
the year. 

The following types of records of the 
year's operations are also provided for: 

1. A record of the livestock counts, the 
sales, purchases, weights, etc. 

2. A record of the amounts and dates 
of the use of feeds for the different 
classes of stock. 

3. A record of land leases. 

4. A record of the use of range. 

5. The use of hired labor for different 
kinds of work. 

6. A memorandum of weather condi- 
tions, the dates of the more important 
farm and ranch operations, etc. 


Order from the American Cattle 
Producer, 515 Cooper’ Building, 
Denver 2, Colorado ... Price $2.50 


receivable and 





Are You Keeping Up . . with the latest de- 


velopments in your field? Here’s a group of 
magazines that specialize in a particular sub- 
ject: 

Livestock 


American Cattle Producer, $1; Arizona Stock- | 


man, $1.50; Southeastern Cattleman, 


$1; 


NRA Roundup (rodeos), 50c; The Sheepman, | 


$1; Plantation Stockman, $2; Pacific Stock- 
man, $1; Western Livestock Reporter, w., 
$1.50; Hog Breeder, $1; Sheep Breeder, $1; 
Coastal Cattleman, $1: Chester White (hog) 
World, $1; Berkshire (hog) News, $1. 

Horses 
Horse (breeding, schooling, training, sports), 
$5; Thoroughbred (horse) Record, weekly, $4; 
Rider & Driver (horses, sport, pleasure), 
$3.50; Spokesman and Harness World (3 yrs., 
$2). $1; Eastern Breeder, $2; Ranchman, $1. 

Bees 
Gleanings in Bee Culture, $1; Beekeeper's 
Item, $1; American Bee Journal, $1. 

Farming 
The Country Book, $1; Co-operative (farm- 
ers’) Digest, $2; Farmers Digest, $2. 

Pigeons 
American Pigeon Journal 
$1.50. 

Poultry 
Cackle & Crow, $1; Pacific Poultryman, 50c; 
Progressive Poultryman, m., $1; Poultry Bill- 
board, m., $1. 

Rabbits 
Small Stock (rabbits, cavies, exclusively), $1; 
American Rabbit Journal, $1; Rabbit News, 
m., $1; California Rabbit, m., $1; Intern. 
Comm. Rabbit Journal, m., $1. 

Fruit 
Better Fruit, $1. 

Other Specialties 
The Soybean Digest, $1.50; New Agriculture 
(sugar beets only), $2; Small Commercial 
Animals and Fowls, 50c; Modern Game Breed- 
ing (pheasants), $3; Canary Journal, $2; Can- 
ary World, $1.25; Dairy Farmer’s Digest, $1. 


Rush your subscription today. Remit in any 
manner convenient to you. 


MAGAZINE MART 


Dept. AC Plant City, Fla. 
Sample copies at single copy prices. Send for 


free catalog—hundreds more. 


(squab fancy), 


$1; Eastern Fruit Grower, 
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A new book published by the Univer- 
sity of Oklahoma Press and called 
“Shepherd’s Empire” is the work of two 
cousins who have combined their interest 
in, and knowledge of, the history of 
western livestock to good effect. Ed- 
ward Norris Wentworth, a colonel in the 
field artillery reserve and director of 
Armour and Company’s livestock bureau, 
is a lover of horses and internationally 
known as a livestock authority. Co- 
author Charles Wayland Towne, now re- 
tired, divides his time between homes in 
Tucson, Ariz., and Somers, Mont. 

The volume the two men have pro- 
duced tells the story of sheep in the 
Southwest, from its beginnings during 
the Spanish conquest to the present vast 
business which handles around 27,000,- 
000 animals annually. The scope of the 
book is country-wide and it includes 
vivid sketches of personalities of “the 
men behind the blocks,” both present and 
past. 


An experiment conducted at Colorado 
A & M College, Fort Collins, Colo., is 
described in a booklet issued by that 
institution under the title “Potatoes 
Tried as Cattle Fattening Feed in Tests 
at Station.” A summarized list of re- 
sults, with which the leaflet concludes, 
show that (1) dehydrated potato meal 
gave excellent results in the cattle feed- 
ing test; (2) raw potatoes chopped and 
combined with dry corn fodder or alfalfa 
hay made high quality silage that com- 


pared favorably with corn silage. Best 
results were obtained when cottonseed 


meal was fed in the ration; (3) heifers 
fed cooked potato silage made good 
gains; (4) potatoes showed a feed re- 
placement value ranging up to about 55 
cents per bushel; (5) yearling heifers 
fattened in a short feeding period and 
dressed a high percentage of “good” 
carcasses with only a few carcasses 
grading “commercial.” 


LEANER YEAR FOR MEAT 


Per Capita Civilian Supplies of Meat in 1945 
Are Below 1935-39 Average, Though More Beef Expected 
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The University of Nebraska at Ljp. 
coln has made available three booklets 
on the subject of cattle feeding which 
stockmen may find helpful. They arp 
“Dried Beet Pulp For Fattening Steers.” 
“Corn and Alfalfa Substitutes for Fat. 
tening Cattle,” and Bulletin 354, “Pag 
ture vs. Dry Lot for Fattening Cattle» 


From the South Dakota State College 
at Brookings, S. D., comes Bulletin 379, 
“Tillage Methods in Grasshopper (Cop. 
trol.” The pamphlet, illustrated, contains 
recommendations and suggestions for 
grasshopper control, together with a fyl] 
discussion of experimental methods used, 


A folder, “Neville Phenothiazine,” has 
been issued by the Neville Company, 
Pittsburgh 25, Pa., in illustrated explan- 
ation of what the _ livestock breeder 
should know about the use of the drug 
with farm animals and poultry. Data 
employed was prepared by the Depart- 
ment of Agriculture. 


CROP CONTROLS, POST-WAR 


The interbureau committee on_post- 
war programs of the Department of 
Agriculture has issued a booklet which 
explores the necessity of crop controls 
after the war. A general canvass of the 


opinions of the farmers themselves 
would seem to indicate that most of 
them think of production planning in 


terms of “restriction of production ora 
shift of production from less desirable 
to more desirable crops than in terms 
of expanded production, or ‘goals’ pro- 
gram.” 

Opinion on production planning was 
found to vary widely among farmers in 
different parts of the country. Nearly 
three-fifths of those interviewed in the 
Corn Belt thought they should be al- 
lowed to produce what they please; a 
considerable minority favored govern- 
ment planning. In the Southeast nearly 
70 per cent of the farmers favored 
planned production, while those in Cali- 
fornia’s Central Valley were about even- 
ly divided. 
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Chart from Office of War Mobilization and Reconversion. 
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q The American Meat Institute has a 
new assistant western director, head- 
quartered at Los Angeles. He is J. 


Edgar Dick, formerly with WFA. 


q Jesse W. Tapp, vice- president of the 
Bank of America, has been asked by 
Secretary of Agriculture Clinton P. An- 
derson to serve as consultant in the con- 
solidation and re-organization of the 
Department of Agriculture and War 
Food Administration. Other members 
of the advisory group, each of whom 
has formerly held responsible adminis- 
trative positions with the department, 
include Milton Eisenhower, president of 
Kansas State Agricultural College, and 
Gerald B. Thorne, vice-president of Wil- 
son & Co., Chicago. 


@ Under Secre- 
tary J. B. Hut- 
son of the De- 
partment of 
Agriculture was 
at one time an 
extension man 
in Kentucky, his 
native state, 
and has now 
been for many 
years connected 
with the USDA 
—in the farm 
management 
section of BAE, with the CCC as deputy 
director for agriculture of the Office of 
War Mobilization and Reconversion and 
in other divisions where he has recently 
interested himself particularly with the 
problems of wartime and post-war food 
production. 





J. B. Hutson 


@ Ranches in the news include an old 
established one on Cat Creek, in Colo- 
rado’s San Luis Valley, which Lucas 
McOllough of Monte Vista has _ pur- 
chased from Bill Tipton. Mr. McOllough 
is the new vice-president of the San 
Luis Valley Cattlemen’s Association. . . 

Former Gov. Sam McKelvie’s By the 
Way Ranch at Valentine, Neb., will be 
filmed for scenes in MGM’s forthcoming 
movie “Sea of Grass.” The location was 
chosen because the grass at By the Way 
is exactly the type called for in the pic- 


ture, according to a film company 
official, 


q Col. Jay Taylor of Amarillo, Tex., re- 
turned from many months of far-flung 
overseas service with the army quarter- 
master corps, brings back word to the 
recent Meat Board meeting that meat 
is an important factor in the morale 
of men in the armed forces. He shared 
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the thrill of “the boys” in Calcutta when 
a shipment of frozen beef arrived one 
day from the States, and says that he 
is sure the more than 12,000,000 men of 
the army and navy “will insist on plenty 
of meat when they come home again.” 


q On June 1 Jerry 
Sotola, former re- 
search director with 
Phillip R. Park, Inc., 
assumed his new du- 
ties as associate to 
Col. E. N. Wentworth 
of Armour’s livestock 
bureau, Chicago. Mr. 
Sotola has served also 
as animal husband- 
man at Washington 
State College, his 
combined experience 
affording him a wide 
background for his new post. From 1941 
to 1943 he was secretary of the Wash- 
ington Cattlemen’s Association; in 1939- 
40 he headed the western section of the 
American Society of Animal Production. 





Jerry Sotola 


q On June 22, at Billings, Mont., 
Bates Ryan passed away following a 
brief illness. Mr. Ryan, a veteran Mon- 
tana livestock buyer, was one of the 
last surviving trail bosses who brought 
cattle to Montana in the ’80’s.... A 
pioneer livestock commission man of 
California has also succumbed, follow- 
ing a heart attack. He was Fred L. 
Washburn of San Mateo, one of the 
first to emgage in the livestock com- 
mission business at Los Angeles Union 
Stock Yards when they opened 23 years 
ago. Mr. Washburn was 68. 


Ethan 


@ Headquarters of the Diamond A Cat- 
tle Company of New Mexico moved on 
June 1 from Roswell to Artesia, which 
Leon Williams and Associates of New 
York City, new owners of the million- 
acre property, consider a more central 
location. Walter Ryan has been ap- 
pointed manager of the Diamond A—a 
post previously held for some 50 years 
by Capt. Burton C. Mossman. 


gq W. L. Stevens of New Orleans, La., 
has bought the 440,000-acre San Do- 
mingo Ranch in Chihuahua, Mex., 
formerly owned by E. A. Cudahy, presi- 
dent of Cudahy Packing Company, 
Chicago. 


G In becoming vice-chairman of the Na- 
tional Live Stock and Meat Board, 
Secretary Will J. Miller of the Kansas 
Livestock Association moves into line 
for the chairmanship of that group next 
year. Mr. Miller has for several years 
been an active member of various de- 
partments on the board. 


@ Frank Kueny, Andrews, Ore., died 
suddenly June 20 at the age of 67. Mr. 
Kueny, who had served on the Taylor 
grazing advisory board, was stricken at 
his sheep camp, where he had gone in 
readiness for shearing operations. Mr. 
Kueny had been actively engaged in 
the livestock business in Harney County 
for 43 years. 











Staggs 


P BRANDING TABLE 


Used in All Stock Raising 
States in the Union and 
in Foreign Countries 


| The absence of gates, neck bars, and other 
| gadgets makes this Table simple and easily op- 
|erated by two or more men. 


Weight 300 


pounds. In two parts, easily loaded and trans- 


| ported. Made of metal, electrically welded. 
| Highly endorsed by all users. Hogs and other 


young animals easily handled on Staggs Brand- 
ing Table. 


AVOID DANGERS OF INFECTION, OVER- 
HEATING AND INJURIES FROM THROWING. 





Wher. calf enters table, operator at left squeezes 
calf by pulling ratchet bar, which holds calf 
| securely, tilts and locks table and calf is in 
horizontal position. No stop gates or bars 
necessary. 


Head is free on table, can be turned in any 
| position for dehorning, ear marking, tattooing, 
and branding. Leg is pulled over bar, exposing 


flank for castrating. 
keeps feet out of way. 


Metal guard at bottom 


WRITE FOR INFORMATION TO 


STAGGS AND CO. 


(Incorporated) 
HENRIETTA, TEXAS 
Specify which side of calf you brand 
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GOOD COUNTRY | 
Dandy small Cheyenne River ranch, $8,500. | 
Also 700-cow capacity Cheyenne River ranch, | 


CALENDAR 


September 3—Nevada Bull Sale, Elko. Range 














CHICAGO LIVESTOCK Prices 


July 16, 1945 July 17, 1944 

































































































$32,000. 25,000 acres Moreau River country, and herd bulls. Steers — Choice.......... $16.25-18.00 $1 « 
19,000 deeded $2.75; has 14 miles creeks. iy September 24-25—Baca Grant dispersion, Steers — Good............ 14.50-17.00 Saye 
sections Tucson, Ariz., area, 33,000 acres, East| Crestone, Colo. Steers — Medium........ 12.00-15.50 1200-160) 
Arizona, 18,000 acres redrock northeast New October 8—Idaho Cattlemen's Assn. fall bull Vealers — Gd.-Ch....... 14.00-16.00 14 00-1sg 
Mexico country, and a 45,000-acre Canadian | sale, Idaho Falls; October 20 another sale at Calves — Gd.-Ch......... 13.00-15.00 12.00-1399 
River ranch, with 35,000 acres of state lease at Twin Falls. ‘ F. & §. Steers—Gd.-Ch, 13.00-15.50 11.75-13,75 
3 cts. Bob Manuel, Colorado, Texas. October 15-16—Chicago feeder cattle show, F, & S. Steers—C.-Md... 10.25-13.00 8.00+11.75 
al nae? Oe eee | Chicago. Hogs (200-240 Ibs.).... 14.75 only —_ 13.75.13 gs 
= Sprg. Lambs—Gd.-Ch... 16.10-16.35 14.00-14"75 
Universal 8 pc. Tool Set $14.85; 10 pc. $19.85 | COLD STORAGE HOLDINGS Lambs (Sh.)—Gd.-Ch... 14.50-15.25 ——__ 
Wrench Set, 6 pc. Box-end $7.85; Open-end $9.85 | (In Thousands of Pounds) Ewes (Gh.)—Ga.-Ch.... 6.00- 8.35 Sim 
co at an pe. Pome cor be & Case, $29.85 July1, Junei, July1, July1 a 
ractor %” 14 pc. Socket Set & Case, $49.85 : F ; ; 
Immediate shipment. Clip ad. Mail Check Now| Frozen Beef...... 256.343 210,049 195, 747 $4,982 LIVESTOCK AT STOCKYARDS 
airneeel Tool Co., 1527 Grand ACP, Kansas| Cured Beef... 5,030 4,964 12528 12,216 (In Thousands ) 

y, Mo. Total Pork........330,524 305,996 803,357 628,346 aun 6-Mo. Total 
reine ar iCeptaa ine ena! I cee a Se | ee 1945 1944 1945 1944 
WANTED—To hear from owner of farm for sale kaee ape Rend. jae... 1,509 1,473 9,812 

: F : : Pork Fat ...... 66,161 64,339 420,301 286,534 (Gaye . one 8,006 
for fall delivery. Wm. Holly, Baldwin, Wisc.| Total Poultry . 98.240 102.236 130.817 80/661 REN co secce toscana 506 557 2,934 2.759 
ie a aie Se ee ere ate — pee ape ae 3,862 13,387 26.774 
eep and Lambs 2,419 2,704 12, f 
WHOLESALE DRESSED MEATS STOCKER AND FEEDER SHIPMENTS— oo 
RANCH BOOKSHELF New York New York ee 229 239 1,441 1,284 
July 16,1945 July 17, 1944 CRONE oie ecks cuss. 40 34 235 "204 
Steer and Heifer—Ch...$21.50-22.50 $21.50-22.25 WROD ei scapes 40 69 270 496 
Steer and Heifer—Gd... 20.50-21.50 20.50-21.25 Sheep and Lambs’ 162 175 966 1,008 
; Cow — Commercial...... 18.50-19.50 18.50-19.25 SLAUGHTERED UNDER : 
te Veal — Choice............ 21.50-22.50 21.50-22.25 FEDERAL INSPECTION— 
i : Veal — Good...............: 20.50-21.50 20.50-21.25 RSRGUIO  oncscccnceneesse-s 1,060 1,002 6,729 617 
a Spring Lamb — Ch....... 26.00-27.00 26.00-26.75 OS acc5 486 594 3,062 3.164 
my Spring Lamb — Gd..... 24.50-25.50 24.50-25.25 WORMED, ove csceunecacsancss 3,382 6,095 21,863 41.419 
6 Pork Loin—8-12 lIbs..... 25.25-26.50 25.00-26.00 Sheep and Lambs 1,906 1,823 10,656 9,867 
i 
(83 
4 SOME RECENT SALES 
iB HEREFORDS— No. Av. 
we Blair Bros., S. D...............- Le eaee tans $255 Mostly twos and coming yearling bulls. 
: re J. R. Hughes & Sons, Okla............... 111 168 Herd reduction event; prices uniform. 
i : Edwin Palm & Sons, Wyo.............. 27 231 27 bulls sold; top $410. 
Oklahoma Western breeders........... 102 219 14 bulls av., $169; 88 females av., $229, 
Western Neb. breeders ................. 122 202 Principally female sale. 
Whitfield County, Ga....................... 43 208 Females in best demand. 












ANGUS— 
Chicagoland Angus Sale.................... 46 505 Top, heifer, $2,600; bull, top, $660. 
: South Side Stock Farm, II................. 61 376 9 bulls av., $319; 52 females av., $380. 
The Meat We Eat, by Ziegler. Handbook for Hartly Stock Farm, N. D..... sense AS 799 Dispersion sale: Top, bull, $7,500. 
slaughtering, carving, curing, tanning, North Central lIowa............................ 63 182 19 bulls av., $190; 44 females av., $179. 





storing. 375 pages. $2.70. 


Feeds and Feeding, by Morrison. The stock- 
man’s guide for 40 years. 
illustrated. $5. 

Animal Sanitation and Disease Control, by 


1,050 pages, 


Dykstra. 600 pages of information on 
livestock health. $2.85. 

Repairing Farm Machinery, by Morrison. 
Contains repair procedure for mowers, 
binders, plows and other farm machinery. 
Illustrated. $1.80. 

Selecting, Fitting and Showing Livestock, 
by Nordby and Lattig. Pocket size books 
of about 140 pages each, dealing with 
beef cattle, horses, dairy cattle, swine, 
sheep and poultry. Illustrated. Six vol- 
umes, $4.80. One volume, $1. 

Beef Cattle Production in the South, by 
Williams. Practical chapters on breeding, 
fitting and management. $2. 

Things to Make for Farm and Home, by 
Cook. Devoted entirely to plans and 
specifications. Materials required for 
buildings of all kinds, sheep, cattle, hog 
and poultry buildings and equipment. 
How to make things from old parts and 
waste material. $2.50. 

More Things to Make, by Cook. Drawings 
and materials shown for making wood 
and metal items, many out of salvage 
material. $3. 

Sheep, by Horlacher & Hammonds. Covers 
many subjects that concern a practical 
sheepman. $2. 

Send Order to 


AMERICAN CATTLE PRODUCER 
515 Cooper Bldg., Denver 2, Colo. 





Coffee Not Dominant 
Product of Brazil 


The July number of Agriculture in 
the Americas prints the somewhat 
surprising information that, accord- 
ing to a study recently published by 
the Brazilian ministry of agriculture, 
livestock and livestock products are 
more important in Brazil’s economy 
than coffee and cotton combined. 
















Angus Sale Season Just Past 
Termed Outstanding Success 


Results of the just concluded season 
are reported by the American Aberdeen- 
Angus Breeders’ Association at Chicago 
to be the best in recent years. Auctions 
of purebred Angus cattle were conducted 
in 31 states, since last November; in 
the 114 sales held during that time, 
7,500 cattle have been sold into 46 states 
and Canada. Noteworthy is the fact 
that fewer bulls have been sold this year, 
but female sales have risen over those 
of last year. 

The top Angus bull of the year 
brought $10,600; next-high was $10,000. 
The year’s top female of the breed went 
at $15,000 to equal an all-time record. 





WESTERN LIVESTOCK 
AND RANGE REPORT 





On July 1 the Denver western livestock 
office of the Bureau of Agricultural 
Economics reported western ranges to 
have a poor to very good crop of range 
and pasture feeds. Range feed was gen- 
erally good except in the Southwest, 
where it was very dry, with short feed. 
Livestock had made good gains and were 
in good condition except in the dry 
Southwestern areas. 

Range and pasture feed crops in the 
West were generally good, again with 
the exception of the dry southwestern 
areas; prospects for summer and early 





fall grazing were good, also excepting 
for dry areas. The reported condition of 
range feed was 85 per cent, compared 
with 83 per cent in June; 87 per cent a 
year ago; 86 per cent two years ago, and 
the 20-year (1923-42) average of 85 per 
cent. 

After a slow start, cattle, in all but 
the southwestern dry areas, were in good 
to very good condition, making excellent 
gains and with prospects of an early 
movement of grass cattle if all condi- 
tions continued favorable. Contracting 
of cattle and calves for fall delivery was 
very limited. Reported condition of 
cattle and calves on July 1 was 88 per 
cent, compared with 86 per cent last 
month; 87 per cent a year ago, and the 
20-year (1923-42) average of 88 per cent. 


Sheep and lambs in northern and 
western areas were in good condition, 
with lambs making good gains. Reported 
condition on July 1 was 86 per cent, 
compared with 85 per cent in June; 8 
per cent a year ago, and the 20-year 
(1923-42) average of 90 per cent. 












































































































































































































































HEREFORDS ON INCREASE 


_ 


Upon completion of its census of the 
purebred registered Hereford herds in 
the country, the American Hereford As- 
sociation reports 36.5 per cent more 
animals of that breed than there were 
five years ago. The 18,352 breeders 
in the 48 states show a total of 774,537 
head as of Jan. 1, 1945. 
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